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‘* Sub tegmine fagi.” 


w the bright noon lies heavy on the 
earth, 
Now the tired world has drooped her eyes 
in rest. 
he birds, all hushed their morning songs 
of mirth, 
Sit silent in the shade with ruffled breast. 
The far-off moor is wrapped in purple haze, 
No passing zephyr stirs the golden corn, 
That yellowing ever through hot autumn 
days 
Stands waiting, till on creaking wain up- 
borne 
Its gathered sheaves are piled on some bright 
harvest morn. 


But here the woodland ways are full of 
shade 
With cushions of deep moss and hanging 
ferns, 
And all the banks are trimmed with ivy- 
braid 
Starred with pale flowers, that never sun- 
beam burns. 
Huge branching beech-trunks tinged with 
silvery grey 
Uphold a canopy of whispering leaves ; 
And down the dell, drenching the ferns 
with spray, 
Leaps a swift stream, while round its 
edges cleaves 
Full many a flower whose scent fills all the 
summer eaves. 


At such a time as this, perchance, there 
still 
Might come some leaf-crowned Dryad 
down the dell, 
Or shining Oread from the distant hill 
To lave her locks in yonder limpid well; 
Or some bright-eyed Bacchante to refresh 
The drooping vine-leaves on her thyrsus 
bound, 
And twine anew the withered ivy-mesh 
With which the masses of her hair were 
crowned, 
And wonder at the hush in all the woods 
around. 


Hark! even now I seem to hear her cry, 
**Where art thou, Bacchus, and thy 
merry train ? 
Why is there nought but echo to reply 
Whose lone voice answers mine when I 
complain ? 
Where are the nymphs and fauns, once 
wont to meet 
In shady glades and round the babbling 
streams ? 
The sunlight shines through these green 
leaves as sweet 
As in time past, but all this, forest seems 
Spell-bound, like some strange world seen in 
uneasy dreams.’’ 


WOOD, ETC. 


Ah no! ’tis no Illyrian woodland here, 
No human voice was that whic. sounded 
then, 
*Twas but some cushat’s moan, low-toned 
and clear, 
Among the tangled hollies down the glen. 
These glades knew nought of Pan and ail 
his crew, 
Nor ever soundeth here Apollo’s lute, 
But when the spring bedecks the trees 
anew, 
Here throstles and the mellow black- 
bird’s flute, 
And never all day long the chiffchaff’s voice 
1s mute, 


But now the sun is sinking to his rest, 
And long dark shadows lie along the 
sward. 
A flush of golden glory fills the west, 
Bright as some Eastern monarch’s treas- 
ure-hoard. 
Farewell! ye darkening glades of dreaming 


trees, 
Where all the busy world is out of sight, 
Where no sound startles save the summer 
breeze 
That stirs the topmost leaves with touches 
light — 
ne I leave you now to silence and the 
night. 
S. CORNISH WATKINS. 
Longman’s Magazine. 


AUTUMN’S TALE. 


TELL us your grievance, meek autumnal day, 

That breathed erewhile the scentful, bloomy 
air! 

Doth not the Summer still beside you stay, 

To nurse you with a sister’s homeiy care? 

If sunshine pour on you a fainter smile 

A sky fills up your empty boughs in masses ; 

Is it to further bronze the verdurous pile 

And scatter new death-tokens as it passes? 

The lingering Summer that, with childlike 
daring, 

Returns to play, the insidious poison breathes, 

Unconsciously the day of danger sharing, 

The leaves wind-tossed in mortuary wreaths ! 

So is your tale but little given to cheer — 

Memorial of another dying year. 

Academy. THos. GORDON HAKE. 


HARVEST THOUGHTS 


Can the crushed grape foresee the wine, 
Or grain between the millstones tell 
. All it will be, a food divine, 
A daily bread? And we, ah, well! 


May we not be like them at least, 





A portion of the Master’s feast? 
BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE, 


Academy. 











AUSTRIA: ITS SOCIETY, POLITICS, AND RELIGION. 


From The National Review. 
AUSTRIA: ITS SOCIETY, POLITICS, AND 
RELIGION. 

THE overwhelming tide of cosmopolitan 
ideas and customs that seems to be oblit- 
erating ancient landmarks between civil- 
ized nations is not quite so destructive as 
appears at first sight. To the resident in 
a foreign country it soon becomes evident 
that nature is strong enough to resist even 
so powerful a current as that of nine- 
teenth-century civilization. National char- 
acter and national customs have not yet 
been lost. Austria is one of the European 
countries in which this is most obvious. 
There are in that country few travellers 
who have not felt and acknowledged the 
charm of the land and its inhabitants. 
From the forest-clad mountains in the 
north of Bohemia down to the lovely 
shores of the Adriatic, from the wild 
scenery of the Tyrol and the peaceful 
lakes of the Salzkammergut to the wooded 
hills that make the environs of Vienna so 
charming, there is scarcely a corner bereft 
of nature’s gifts of stern or smiling beauty. 
Thinly populated, and as yet outside the 
beaten track of British and American 
tourists, it has large tracts of mountain 
and forest clothed in the charm of solitude. 
Even in the neighborhood of Vienna you 
may wander up and down the wooded hills 
for hours and meet only a solitary wood- 
cutter. From him you may receive a 
friendly “Griisz Gott.” or “Kiiss die 
hand,” for courtesy is innate in the Aus- 
trian people. The traveller will almost 
invariably meet with kindness unmixed 
with the mercenary spirit that in other 
countries meets one so unpleasantly. If 
you ask the way in Vienna — say, of a cook 
coming from market, with a heavy basket 
on her arm — in high, shrill tones a good- 
natured answer will be vouchsafed you; 
and when she perceives that, speaking 
pure Hanoverian German, you do not un- 
derstand her dialect, she will go far out 
of her way to put you in the right direc- 
tion, and will leave you with a friendly 
nod and. smile. 

Is your first impression of the Aus- 
trians lasting? It certainly is. It tallies 
perfectly with the view taken by a north 
German writer, who calls the Austrian 
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people “faithful, unpretending, contented, 
guileless, pious.” Lacking the strength 
of manhood, they have many of the charms 
of childhood —its simplicity, its natural- 
ness, its absence of sel{-assertion, its readi- 
ness to be pleased. Of course they have 
les défauts de leurs qualités, which it 
does not take long to discover. Their 
chief faults are carelessness of their own 
and others’ interests, want of fixity of pur- 
pose, absorption in the present, an inordi- 
nate love of amusement — in a word, want 
of character. When these tendencies are 
kept in check by religious or moral feel- 
ing, you have often a very lovable speci- 
men of humanity, and at any rate ein 
ganz solider mensch (the curious Austrian 
term for a virtuous man or woman); but 
it is needless to say what consequences 
ensue when such restraints are wanting. 
A foreign writer has said that the supreme 
wish of the average Austrian is to have 
three hundred and sixty-five holidays in 
the year. It is self-evident that such a 
people could be no match in the long run 
for the steady, laborious, iron-willed Prus- 
sian. The Austrians have been called the 
“French of Germany.” That was a mis- 
take. The Austrians have not the bril- 
liant cleverness or the energy of the 
French, and the French are without the 
good-hearted simplicity that is so conspic- 
uous in the Austrian. Then we have to 
consider the different races of which the 
empire is composed. I was strongly im- 
pressed by the number of these races 
when witnessing the opening of the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath in 1879. Only the so- 
called “ Cis-leithan ” portion of the empire 
was represented, and yet the oath was 
administered in German, Czeck, Polish, 
Ruthanian, Italian, Slavonic, Serbo-Croa- 
tian, and Roumanian! The spectacle was 
picturesque from the variety and brilliancy 
of the national costumes, and interesting 
in making one realize very graphically the 
past, the present, and the possible future 
of the Austrian Empire. Instead,of going 
down to the House to open Parliament, 
the emperor received members of both 
Houses in the throne-room of the Hof- 
burg. While reading his speech, he was 
frequently interrupted by cheers, and after 
its conclusion the president of the upper 
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House proposed a “Hoch!”—a formal 
“ Hurrah!” 

It is the broad distinction between Ger- 

mans and Slavs that is most apparent to 
the resident in Vienna. Although they 
have intermarried a good deal, they do not 
as a rule love each other, The German 
despises the passionate, hot-blooded, yet 
servile Slav, and you hear “Er, ist ja ein 
Béhm!” (Why, he is a Bohemian !”) 
given as a sufficient explanation for many 
delinquencies. On the other hand, the 
Slav hates the German, as belonging to 
the dominant race which has tried to im- 
pose its language and rule on the other 
races of the empire. It must be borne in 
mind that in the Austrian monarchy itself, 
which has a population of about twenty- 
two and a half millions, there are only 
eight millions of Germans. 
'- Germans and Slavs, however, have at 
least one sentiment in common. That is 
fierce hatred of the Jews, a hatred which 
is an ugly blot on their character and a 
perpetual danger to peace. It is easily 
explained. The Jews are money-lenders 
and usurers, and have in their grasp many 
Gentile debtors. They are clever, push- 
ing, successful; by their energy and piuck 
they frequently outstrip the indolent Aus- 
trian in the race for life; and by their 
wealth they are a power that makes itself 
felt ina hundred ways. It may be, too, 
that in a country which is still half-med- 
izval, the old, bitter spirit against Jews 
merely as such is not extinct. Whatsoever 
the causes may be, the fact is beyond dis- 
pute that there is between the Austrian 
Jew and the Austrian Gentile an animos- 
ity which may at any moment lead to acts 
of violence such as have had precedent in 
many a judenhets (riot against Jews) even 
in recent times. 

The relationships of the States and 
provinces of which the empire is com- 
posed are not harmonious. It is clear 
that where the traditions and the interests 
of different parts of an empire are so con- 
flicting as is the case in Austria, concilia- 
tion is impossible, and that for such an 
empire anything less than a strong per- 
sonal government would be inadequate. 
This partly explains the opposition in 
Austria under Metternich to the spread of 
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constitutional ideas. Events of 1848 and 
subsequently made it impossible to keep 
this opposition up. In 1867 the emperor 
was obliged to give Hungary a separate 
constitutional government; the control of 
foreign affairs, of the army, and of the im- 
perial finances remaining with the “ Reichs- 
minister” (imperial ministers) aided by 
“ Delegations ” from the legislative bod- 
ies of both parts of the empire, bodies 
which meet alternately at Vienna and at 
Pest. Why should not the ancient king- 
dom of Bohemia, once the proud rival of 
Hungary and by turns the coveted friend 
or the dreaded foe of the then obscure 
Austrian duchies, obtain similar privi- 
leges? Why should not other Slav peo- 
ples and the Poles likewise obtain “ Home 
Rule,” or, at the very least, such lesser 
privileges as the official use of their own 
languages and a distinctively national edu- 
cation? 

These various claims were for many 
years steadily opposed, in the interests of 
imperial unity, by a ministry which was 
mainly supported by the German element 
in Parliament; but on the recurrence of a 
deficit in the budget the ministerial party 
insisted on economy, especially in regard 
to the army. The emperor refused his 
consent, dismissed the ministry, and called 
to office a personal friend, Count Taaffe 
(Viscount Taaffe in the Irish peerage), 
who within ten years acquired a majority, 
principally by making important conces- 
sions to the separate nationalities. The 
latest elections, however, appear to have 
strengthened the German party, and Count 
Taaffe seems to have come to an under- 
standing with the Poles that they shall 
join the Germans in sustaining his policy. 

It must not be thought that “ national- 
ist” ideas alone dominate the parties. 
There are the ultra-Catholics, the great 
noblemen landlords, the “anti-semitic” 
coalition, and other factions. The mere 
mention of those groups will suffice to 
show how difficult the task of the Aus- 
trian government is. It is a good thing 


for the country that the emperor is much 
raised above parties, and that his personal 
prestige (which is not altogether tradi- 
tional, but largely due to his devotion to 





duty and other good qualities) is so great. 
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The emperor’s position and character are 
the best guarantee for the welfare of Aus- 
tria, whose friends look with anxiety on 
the contingency of a new reign. 

Besides threatening the integrity of the 
empire, the jealousies of the various races 
naturally hinder the development of a 
healthy public life. Another hindrance 
may be found 1n a class so far separated 
from the great mass by birth, by educa- 
tion, by traditional ideas, and by social 
habits as almost to form a separate caste. 
The broad English distinction between 
the “classes ” and the “masses” is quite 
out of place in Austria. The “class ” we 
allude to is not the great body of educated 
people. Itis merely the nobility. Every- 
one knows how different the German idea 
of nobility is from the English idea of 
aristocracy. To be adlig in Germany 
is to have “noble ” blood in your veins, to 
trace your descent back to some count, or 
baron, or knight in the Middle Ages, and 
to have only nobles among your ancestors. 
Whether those ancestors have distin- 
guished themselves or not does not much 
affect their descendants’ estimate of them- 
selves; but, of course, they are supposed 
to have transmitted to their descendants 
qualities which the man of burgher or 
plebeian origin is supposed not to possess. 
As poverty or obscurity cannot rob a man 
of such advantages, whether fancied or 
real, the German — at least, the German 
noble himself — sees no absurdity in the 
pretensions of even a poor and insignifi- 
cant nobility. In his view, the absurdity 
lies in the English system; and he cannot 
understand how the descendants of earls 
and barons can be merely commoners. In 
Austria, however, there is a mixture of 
both systems. All the great families have 
what they call majorats rechte. The 
eldest son inherits the bulk of the prop- 
erty. Land, houses, plate, and jewels are 
entailed. Thus, a great part of the no- 
bility is extremely rich and very powerful. 
You will hear people speak of der regie- 
vende fiirst or of der regierende graf (the 
reigning prince or count). The heads of 
noble houses have an hereditary seat in 
the Herrenhaus, or upper House, in 
which bishops and life members named 
by the emperor also sit. 





The result of the unequal distribution 
of wealth should be that the younger sons 
followed a profession ; but in Austria they 
scorn almost every profession other than 
that of arms, and since the introduction of 
examinations the army has, for obvious 
reasons, lost attraction. Itis not surpris- 
ing that, as a rule, the younger sons are 
not very useful members of the commu- 
nity. The education of boys of their class 
is generally narrow. It is carried on either 
at home under clerical tutors or at schools 
for young “nobles.” The lads seldom 
enter a university, and if they do, it is 
often a north German one. They have 
little opportunity of getting “in touch” 
with other boys and men of the educated 
classes, and generally remain hopelessly 
out of sympathy with the majority of their 
fellow-citizens. 

Besides the older nobility, there is an 
increasing class of newly created barons 
and ritter (knights), mostly wealthy finan- 
ciers,—a class that scarcely ranks with 
the real nobility. Their titles do not con- 
fer the right of admission at court. Tobe 
hoffahig (as it is called), you must possess 
sixteen quarterings. Otherwise no court 
appointment can be held. Of course, men 
who have an official position — ministers, 
generals, and others —appear at court in 
virtue of their offices; but till within the 
last six or seven years their wives, if not 
themselves of noble birth, were rigidly 
excluded, and now only the wives of min- 
isters actually in office are admitted to the 
court balls and presented. 

As Vienna society consists, with 
scarcely an exception, only of the persons 
who appear at court, it often happens that 
a man mixes night after night with people 
who refuse to see his wife and daughters, 
many of whom, according to non-Austrian 
ideas, are ladies of excellent birth and 
breeding. When ladies who have no per- 
sonal rank do mix in society, they must 
have social talents of a high order if they 
are to win “positions” for themselves, 
The outsider who in process of time is not 
only tolerated but welcomed owes her suc- 
cess to the tact with which she assimilates 
herself to current ideas, to stern repression 
of her own, to an accurate study of the 
“ Almanach de Gotha” and of the “ Gra. 
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fliches Almanach” and to a strict avoid- 
ance of the faintest assumption of mental 
superiority. Of course, we are speaking 
of popularity in society, not of the forma- 
tion of personal friendships within its pale, 
which is quite another thing. There really 
are patricians glad to meet with indepen- 
dent ideas, original thought, and wide 
sympathies in the native or the foreign 
“outsider.” 

The exclusiveness of Vienna society is 
not altogether due to pride. Itis partly 
the result of clannishness in large families. 
Vienna society is comparatively small, for 
there are other centres of adlige gesell- 
schaft in Austria— Prague, Gratz, Salz- 
burg, for example—which attract the 
poorer members of the nobility. All those 
present in a sa/om must know each other, 
and it is considered rude for a new-comer 
not to have himself or herself introduced 
to every person in the room —at least, to 
every person of equal or higher position 
—vunless at very large gatherings. The 
Viennese themselves have known each 
other from early childhood, and are on 
terms of easy familiarity. They often 
tutoyer each other, and call each other by 
their Christian names, and even by des 
petits noms, such as Rudi (for Rudolph) 
and Peppi (for Joséphine); they know the 
“ins and outs” of each other’s lives; zs 
se comprennent @ demi mot,as the French 
say; they have the same habits of thought, 
tastes, and interests; and they neither 
understand nor care much for what hap- 
pens in the great world beyond their own 
enchanted circle. 

That such society has a charm for the 
initiated will be understood by those who 
know how pleasant, how perfectly natural 
and easy, intercourse of this kind is apt 
to be ; but itis not the society one expects 
to find ina great capital. Indeed, it has 
a parallel only at Munich, where there is 
the same rigorous exclusiveness. As yet 
the golden key that is so potent to open 
doors all over the civilized world has 
failed at Vienna and at Munich. Wealth 
gives notitle to admission. Even mothers 
with daughters eager to dance every night 
of the fasching (Carnival) would not 
dream of accepting an invitation to any 
house outside the court circle. 

Underlying all the apparent freedom of 
intercourse, there is a great deal of eti- 
guette at Vienna. Questions of prece- 
dence are “burning” ones. Differences 
of rank are observed very strictly; yet 
relationships are settled with ease and 
good humor. Indeed, Austrian society is 
full of piquant contrasts, chiefly due to an 
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extraordinary mixture of good-natured sim- 
plicity and naiveté, the haughtiest pride 
of birth and apparent abandon, and the 
strictest regard for the conventionalities. 
In this connection, we must notice a pleas- 
ing habit of deference from youth to age. 
We allude to the curtsey of the young girl 
and of the young married woman to the 
elder lady, sometimes accompanied by the 
Austrian kiss on the hand—the usual 
salutation of children to parents, of infe- 
riors to superiors. 

How entirely Vienna society is limited 
to the higher nobility appears incidentally 
from the fact that young girls in society 
are collectively called contessen, the title 
given colloquially to the daughters of 
counts. A room is reserved for them 
and called der contessen-salon. In some 
houses where weekly receptions are held 
there is aseparate sa/on for young married 
women and another for /es mamans (ladies 
who bring out daughters), The division 
does not stop there. Even in the con- 
tessen-salon there are several cdteries; 
and there is something almost mysterious 
in the way in which the same friends 
gravitate towards each other on all occa- 
sions. At balls, when they have curtseyed 
to the mistress of the house, the girls trip 
away, to be no more seen by their respec- 
tive mothers, and they stand together in 
large groups like herds of deer. At the 
weekly receptions all through Lent, the 
same contessen seat themselves, night 
after night, round the same tables laden 
with sweetmeats, and they have a wonder- 
ful knack of keeping off outsiders. Each 
set of contessen generally has its corre- 
sponding set of gentlemen satellites. 
These have little chance of paying atten- 
tion to an individual girl, They can only 
hope that the collective addresses they 
offer may somehow not miss the special 
objects. The Vienna contesse is, as a 
rule, pretty, and remarkably free from 
affectation. She generally marries young, 
and makes a good wife and mother. 
‘“ Fast” ladies are almost unknown in the 
highest Vienna society ; but, although the 
general tone is very good, there are some 
cliques of young women and girls who are 
not free from what the Viennese call mau- 
vais genre (bad form). Smoking is a very 
general habit among married women, and 
not considered a sign of their being eman- 
cipees s but girls who indulge in tobacco 
are looked askance at. Young girls and 
very young married women are hedged 
round by restraints which Englishwomen 
would find unbearable. They neither walk 





alone nor drive in a fiacre unattended. 
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This custom embraces respectable mem- 
bers of the haute bourgeoisie who do not 
act from snobbish imitation of the aris- 
tocracy. The promeneuse is a regular 
Vienna institution. As her name indi- 
cates, she is a lady whose business it is 
to chaperone the grown-up contesse on 
her daily walk. She is often French or 
English, and she is supposed to benefit 
her charge by conversing in her native 
tongue. The contesse has plenty of time 
for walking. She has no social duties; 
she does not pay visits with her mother 
or attend the morning receptions held by 
the ambassadresses and other “ official ” 
ladies; nor does she mix in other ways 
with the elder members of the community, 
for she is not invited either to dinner- 
parties or to the sotrées where there is no 
special contessen-salon. She is supposed 
to be in a transition state, which is brief. 
If she does not marry young, she is ex- 
pected to retire from the world. If she 
happens to havea vocation for the convent, 
her friends generally allow her to take the 
veil. If not, she often becomes a séifts- 
dame or a chanoinesse! and she joins 
a secular order, such as the Savoyen 
Stift at Vienna, a wealthy house founded 
by Prince Eugéne of Savoy, the great 
general. The ladies of this order are 
residents, for part of the year at least, 
in a gloomy mansion in the Annagasse, 
one of the narrow, winding streets in old 
Vienna; and, being poor, they are glad to 
enjoy the material advantages connected 
with the institution, Certain orders do 
not impose the obligation of residence ; 
but all of them confer the title of Fraz, 
and what is considered to be a better posi- 
tion than that of a maiden lady, even if 
she still enjoys the shelter of her father’s 
house. She may, however, exchange the 
empty title for the real thing any day she 
likes, and meanwhile she enjoys more 
liberty as a sham Frau than is allowed 
even to girls no longer young. An arch- 
duchess, if there be one available, is 
always abbess of the Maison noble des 
dames au chateau du Hradschin at Prague, 
founded by Maria Theresa. The present 
queen of Spain held the office for a short 
time, and in virtue of it took precedence 
of her mother the Archduchess Elizabeth. 

It is almost superfluous to dwell on the 
intensely Roman Catholic character of 
Austria. Asin most Catholic countries, 
outward and visible signs at every step 
remind you of the national faith. The 
churches, as a rule, are neither beautiful 
nor well kept. We can recall only two 
really fine ones in Vienna: the old Dom 
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or Stephen’s Kirche (which has been 
called the work of a poet-architect, just 
as the Cologne Cathedral has been de- 
scribed as that of a mathematician), and 
the Votiv Kirche, a lovely imitation of the 
Milan Cathedral. The churches in coun- 
try villages are generally poor, white- 
washed buildings with no pretence to 
architectural beauty. More striking to 
the foreigner are the numberless crosses, 
images, and chapels in secluded valleys, 
on lonely hilltops, and on the dusty high- 
road. The effect of ahuge cross standing 
out in bold relief against the sky is often 
very fine; and the rough wooden frie 
Dieu, often sheltered by a large tree, is 
a picturesque and suggestive feature of 
the landscape. The eye will sometimes 
be caught by an inscription, beneath the 
crucifix, or the saint’s image. You may 
read, for example: “*——, aged , was 
struck by lightning on the of the year 
——: ye who pass by pray for his soul.” 
This simple appeal to the wayfarer to give 
prayerful thought to an utter stranger is a 
touching recognition of the fact of human 
brotherhood. 

Processions are very general. On the 
Sth of June, the Féte Dieu comes off 
every year in Vienna. The emperor, and 
sometimes the empress, the whole court, 
many government officials, and the entire 
body of the clergy follow the Host through 
the streets, halting at different “ stations.” 
The curious sight carries your thought 
back to mediwval times. A smaller pro- 
cession is held in Passion Week in the 
inner courts of the Hofburg. Then, on 
Holy Thursday, the emperor and empress, 
aided by archdukes and archduchesses, 
perform the Fusswaschung (washing of 
feet) on twelve poor old men and women, 
in imitation of our Saviour’s example. 
Those who know Austria will see no rea- 
son to doubt that those customs will con- 
tinue to be observed, for the country is 
intensely conservative. The gorgeous 
town processions are very unlike the 
humble country ones formed by wail. 
Jahrer (pilgrims), poor men, women, and 
sometimes children, on their way to some 
famous shrine, repeating prayers, singing 
a hymn, or chanting a litany, and, unlike 
the majority in the Vienna procession, 
looking thoroughly in earnest. 

The reader may ask how far these cere- 
monies are an expression of real faith in 
the Church and an index of the religious 
state of the country. That is an exceed- 
ingly difficult question. I believe, how- 
ever, that the majority of the Austrian 
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man Catholic Church. The Reformed 
Church, which embraces a very small 
minority of the people, is in a not very 
flourishing state. 

It not unfrequently happens that people 
become Protestants, and are married by 
Protestant rite with a view to divorce 
should the marriage turn out badly, mean- 
while returning to the Roman Church! A 
minister in Vienna who positively refused 
to accept such “converts” was looked 
upon as a bigot by his fellow-Protestants ; 
but we believe his example has created a 
healthier public opinion on the subject. 
Piety and zeal, however, have not deserted 
the Protestant Church, which is, perhaps, 
seen at its best in the scattered communi- 
ties of upper Austria, and of Styria, the 
direct offspring of the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. Crushed by severe 
persecution, Protestar.tism seemed well- 
nigh dead; but it had been kept alive by 
means of family tradition, or through the 
agency of carefully hidden Bibles; and on 
the publication of Joseph I1.’s Act of Tol- 
eration, in 1782, it sprang into life again. 
Of later years Protestant churches have 
been remarkably active in philanthropic 
work, There is quite a cluster of charita- 
ble institutions at Gallneukirchen, near 
Linz, partly kept up by touching gifts, in 
money and in kind, from a very poor peas- 
antry. The hospital is under the care of 
deaconesses, some of whom have been 
trained at Stuttgard; and it sends out 
sorely needed Protestant nurses to Vienna, 
to Meran, and to other towns. The home 
for orphans and neglected or deserted 
children receives “ cases” from the great 
towns where the pressing needs of the 
poorer Protestants are poorly supplied. If 
a tourist should feel disposed to leave 
some token of good-will to a kindly peo- 
ple, he cannot do better than send a gift 
to Pfarrer L. Schwarz, Gallneukirchen, 
Ober-Oestreich. The money will be well 
used, for the institutions are managed with 
the strict economy of which Germans have 
the secret. The growth of charitable work 
is observable among all creeds and classes 
in Austria. It is accompanied by a cer- 
tain sense of the obligation of voluntary 
work in the service of the poor. But it 
must be confessed that charity often 
takes the unpleasant disguise of pure 
and simple amusement. The balls, theat- 
rical performances, concerts, and open-air 
fétes, which are the consequence of ex- 
traordinary disasters, such as floods, fires, 
and earthquakes, or of ordinary poverty 
and misfortune, are ssteniehiaghy numer- 
ous. 


POLITICS, AND RELIGION. 


It is hardly possible to think of Austria 
without thinking of music. You seem to 
hear music everywhere; and whether it 
is the peasant’s zode/ on the Styrian Alps, 
or the zéther in the wayside inn, or one 
of the excellent mdnnersingverline in 
some public garden, or Strauss’s famous 
band in the Vienna Volksgarten (we 
name these together as typically Austrian 
styles of music), you will detect the same 
excellent ear for time and tune, the same 
verve, the same variety and delicacy of 
expression. The lover of music will find 
unceasing ee of the highest kind 
in the unrivalled musical performances in 
Vienna in the winter season, 

The drawback of living among such a 
musical people is that if you happen to 
live under the same roof with a singer or 
the player of an instrument you often hear 
more music than you care for. Few, in- 
deed, are the privileged mortals who live 
in “self-contained” houses. The large 
majority have to content themselves with 
a “ flat,” or with part of one. However, a 
paternal municipal government mercifally 
forbids music after eleven P.M. This re- 
minds us of a similar regulation, that of 
the so-called Sperrkreuzer. In the day- 
time the houses are open; and, except in 
the great mansions where hall-porters are 
kept standing at the entrance, the staircase 
is as public as the street. They have to 
be closed at ten P.M.; the gas is put out, 
and the Aausmeister (house-porter) has the 
right of exacting ten kreuzer (about two- 
pence) from each inmate returning after 
that hour. This will account to the 
stranger for the sudden emptying of places 
of public entertainment towards that hour. 
House-rent being very high in Vienna, the 
usual run of apartments leave much to be 
desired in the way of accommodation for 
children and servants. The front rooms 
may be bright and pleasant; but the back 
ones often look on small courts. We 
knew a poor lady’s-maid who had to sew 
all day by gaslight, and a footman who 
slept behind a fine piece of tapestry in a 
niche on the front staircase. Stables are 
sometimes built partly underground; but, 
if well-ventilated, they are not bad. 

The want of room, especially in the 
dwellings of the middle classes, is perhaps 
one reason why people live very much 
outside their houses. The number of 
cafés is quite astonishing; and we knew 
of one childless young couple who kept 
no cook, and dined at a restaurant or at a 
friend’s house every evening. A Viennese 
who is not kept forcibly at home by age, 
or by ill health, or by smallness of means, 
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seldom thinks of spending an evening by 
his or her own fireside. That, by the way, 
is scarcely a suitable expression. The 
cheerful fire on the open hearth — so dear 
to English people—is very rare indeed. 
Instead, there are the huge china stoves, 
fixtures in every house, which have the 
advantage of keeping up an equal temper- 
ature and not needing to be constantly fed. 

With perhaps a few exceptions among 
the very great people, the standard of 
comfort is not nearly so high as in En- 
gland; but, even with the great, there is 
not that attention to detail which is carried 
to such a length in England. Of course, 
life is easier and smoother, in many ways, 
where people’s tastes are simple. Thisis 
seen every year in the remarkable migra- 
tion to the country in May orin June. In 
summer Vienna is well-nigh unbearable 
from the heat, dust, and smeils ; and every- 
one who possibly can do so seeks some 
Sommerfrische. Hence the deserted ap- 
pearance which the beautiful Austrian 
capital offers to those travellers who are 
so unwise as to visit it in summer or in 
autumn. The neighborhood of Vienna, 
especially the small towns and villages on 
the Westbahn and Sudbahn, abound in 
villas of various pretensions; and all of 
them, according to English ideas, are 
scantily furnished. There are yet more 
modest establishments where apartments 
are let. However, the simplicity we have 
noticed enables the Viennese to put up 
with many inconveniences, and makes the 
yearly exodus possible. Those whose 
business does not oblige them to remain 
in the neighborhood of Vienna have a 
glorious choice of charming summer re- 
sorts all over Austria. Most members of 
the Adel go to their castles and country 
houses, or to those of their relations. 
They generally leave Vienna in May or in 
June, and do not return till December or 
January. There is not as much visiting 
at one another’s houses as there is in En- 
gland ; and it is maliciously said that, in 
order to be able to spend three or four 
gay months every year in Vienna, many 
people live very economically in the coun- 
try. Still, whilst there are fewer “ house 
parties” of mere acquaintances than in 
England, there are many large family 
gatherings, especially in old chateaux be- 
longing to the heads of the great families. 
When a certain family meet in au! imn at 
an uncle’s schloss in Bohemia, there are 
about a hundred people in the house. 
There is still something patriarchal in 
such establishments, and an almost feudal 
connection between the landlord and his 





tenants. The family servants, who are 
generally recruited from the latter class, 
are as a rule faithful to their masters, who 
are kind to them, and provide for them in 
old age. Even where this traditional bond 
does not exist, Austrian servants are sin- 
gularly willing, obiiging, and industrious. 
They are seldom equal to the best English 
servants; but they are more pleasant to 
geton with. They are still so free from 
thoughts of Democracy that they positively 
seem to enjoy serving their superiors, and 
the higher the rank of their herrschaft 
the better they are pleased. There is 
much mere “ eye-service’’ among them; 
but on leaving Austria one quite misses 
their pleasant manners, their respectful 
“kiiss die hand,” their quick obedience, 
and unfailing obligingness, and their won- 
derful gratitude for small kindnesses which 
in other countries are taken as matters of 
course or regarded as rights. 
S. I, DE ZUYLEN DE NYEVELT. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“THE ELEGIE.” 
“I will grind thee to paint, my Bride!” 
I. 


Do you know how Schoenemann’s 
“ Elegie” came to be written ? 

This is the story. 

In the summer of ’40, Emil Schoene- 
mann, then quite a young man, returned 
from Leipsic, where he had been studying 
under Brockhoff, to his native village of 
Klettendorf-am-Rhein. He had already 
written his * Traum-Bilder,” those deli- 
cious fugitive thoughts which Vieth’s fine 
rendering has since made known all over 
Europe; and we can trace in this early 
composition the warm imagination, the 
aspirations towards the beautiful and the 
good, and the wide, vague hopes as yet 
unfulfilled, which mark the history of most 
artists. 

Schoenemann came back to the homely 
family, to the cottage-house with its low 
rooms, its tiny garden and orchard, to the 
beautiful Rhine country with its vine- 
yards, wooded hills, and swiftly flowing 
river, purposing to spend the summer 
months in a profitable solitude. 

But his fame had preceded him. Every 
one knew of young Schoenemann’s acad- 
emy successes; Herr Postmeister and 
Herr Schulmeister held learned discus- 
sions on the subject of his musical genius, 
and Herr Schumacher, who had played 
the ’cello in trios with Emil’s father, pre- 
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dicted emphatically a great career for his 
old friend’s son. But it was Harms, the 
organist, who did most to spread Schoene- 
mann’s glory round and about; for it was 
to Harms, his earliest master, that Emil 
had sent in affectionate remembrance a 
manuscript copy of the “ Traum-Bilder ” 
the preceding Christmas. 

Harms became enthusiastic over this 
composition. All the winter it had been 
his constant theme for discourse. He 
had played portions on every piano in 
Klettendorf, and for miles around. He 
could not see an instrument without sit- 
ting down to it, asked or unasked, to dem- 
onstrate the beautics of the “ Bilder.” He 
would play a few bars, then dash his hands 
down upon the notes in a rush of admira- 
tion which rendered his fingers powerless, 
and flinging himself round to face his 
audience, would call their attention in 
stammering words to the profundity of the 
thought, the subtlety of the scoring, the 
originality of this or that phrase, until he 
had roused excitement to a pitch nearly 
equalling his own. Then he would toss 
back his already grizzling head with a 
dog-like shake, and begin the composition 
over again, to recommence the moment 
he had finished, lest inadvertently he 
should have slurred over one of its thou- 
sand excellences. 

Yet that Klettendorf took Schoenemann 
at Harms’s estimate was due rather to the 
latter’s faith, energy, and good-will, than to 
his skilful interpretation of his ex-pupil’s 
work; poor Harms was but a mediocre 
pianist. It was reserved for Vieth to 
combine a just appreciation of Schoene- 
mann’s genius with a fine illustrative tal- 
ent of his own. Naturally, if Harms had 
possessed such a talent, he would not have 
found himself at forty the obscure organist 
of a Rhine village. 

Among those persons to whom he had 
spoken of the young composer with most 
warmth were the Dittenheims. Graf 
Dittenheim owned Klettendorf and most 
of the land thereabouts; he possessed 
across the river at Godesberg a beautiful 
villa, generally occupied for a few months 
only during the summer season. But this 
year the family had been there since early 
March, the Graefin having been ordered 
away from the bitter winds of Berlin. 
Again, as on previous occasions, Harms 
was allowed to give piano-lessons to the 
only daughter, the little Contesse Marie. 
But he, with the simple, uncalculating 
generosity that distinguished him, wished 
her to have Schoenemann for a master in- 
stead. 


“When Schoenemann comes to us in 
the summer,” he told the Graefin, “ you 
should not fail to give the Contesse the 
advantages of his help. She hasacharm- 
ing talent, to which I have at least done 
no harm; possibly even some little good. 
But I can take her no further. I have 
taught her all I know. Now Schoene- 
mann in six weeks will do more for her 
than I could in six years.” 

The Graefin looked at him from blue 
and sunken eyes. She had no interest in 
or opinion on the subject of music; it was 
nothing to her whether Schoenemann or 
Harms was her daughter’s teacher. The 
only subject which really interested her 
was her own failing health; and as she 
looked and mused on August’s ugly face 
and thick-set figure, where nevertheless 
strength and long life were so legibly 
written, she grew bitter against the fate 
which threatened to cut her off in the 
height of her youth and beauty. She was 
thirty-four, and looked twenty-six, and her 
passionate love of life and amusement 
grew keener in proportion as she seemed 
destined to forego them. Yet she did 
remeinber to say to her husband the next 
time she happened to see him, “ That odd 
Harms wants us to have young Schoene- 
mann to give Marie music-lessons. It 
seems he is expected back in Kletten- 
dorf.” 

“So? Schoenemann?” said the Graf; 
“he is expected home, is he? I hear he 
is one of our coming men. By all means 
patronize him, if the little one would like 
it. I should be glad to help him for his 
father’s sake. Poor Franz was a faithful 
servant, and a good musician himself. 
His touch on the violin was superb.” 

Thus Harms obtained the wished-for 
permission to bring Emil to Bellavista, and 
present him to the family. But on the 
day fixed for this ceremony it happened 
that a funeral service was to be celebrated 
in the Hofkapelle in Bonn, and that the 
organist was taken ill. Harms was asked 
to supply his place; and iu consequence, 
Schoenemann found himself on the way 
to Bellavista alone. 

It was June, gloriously sunny, three in 
the afternoon. It wasa day for lying b 
woodland streams, listening to the small 
sounds of woodland life, seeing in fancy 
coy woodland nymphs peeping out from 
between the tree-boles. The road to 
Godesberg was long, dusty, and monoto- 
nous; most people would have found it 
insuperably dull; but Emil, who walked 
in the melodious company of his own 





thoughts, was raised far above dulness. 
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Every impression received through the 
senses became music when it reached this 
oung man’s brain. The birds sang to 
mag and so did the breeze in the trees. 
The complaining cry of a gate which a 
woman opened to drive through some 
young calves, became a whole phrase in 
the tone-poem growing up in his soul. A 
band of little children, holding hands as 
they advanced towards him, introduced a 
new train of thought. He saw himself 
again just such a little child as one of 
these, running down the village street, 
and listening to the tune which his iron- 
bound shoes rang out upon the cobbles. 

The whole of this walk, or rather the 
emotions which it set free, has been im- 
mortalized in the descriptive opening 
movement of Op. 37—s0 at least Vieth 
tells us, to whom Schoenemann confided 
much of his history and early experiences ; 
the dreamy and delicious adagio was born 
of the rose-garden, and the impulsive, 
passionate finale of the events that fol- 
lowed. But first I must describe to you 
this garden of Bellavista. 

The highroad ran right through it; or 
rather, there were two separate gardens, 
one on either hand. In thecentre of the 
right-hand garden, fenced off from the 
highway by a wire rail and a laurel hedge, 
stood the house; a villa in the Italian 
style, that thus determined the foreign 
form its name should take. On the other 
side of the road, railed off in a similar 
manner, was a garden for pleasure only, 
extending from road to Rhine. And 
the view obtained from the windows of 
Bellavista, of rose, of myrtle, of broad- 
bosomed river, of upland vineyard and 
wood beyond, fully justified the claim set 
forth in the name itself. 

Floating out from the two gardens, in- 
numerable flower-perfumes blent them- 
selves into one intoxicating whole, which 
was wafted far and wide, so that Schoene- 
mann revelled in it long before he reached 
the open iron wicket that gave access to 
the house. 

The path wound first between walls of 
glossy laurel. Then you suddenly found 
yourself upon an open lawn, pierced with 
flower-beds resembling jewels in their gor- 
geous colorings and geometrical shapes. 
Here lay a ruby, formed of black and red 
and crimson roses, pinned closely down 
to the grass in circular pattern; there rose 
a clematis about a slender rod, which, 
massing its purple blossoms in an immense 
bouquet at the top, looked like a cluster 
of deep-hued amethysts and sapphires in- 
visibly suspended a few feet above the 
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ground. And scarlets, yellows and whites, 


yellows and scarlets, flashed and flamed 
and glimmered against the greenness on 
every side. Yonder lay the tubing which 
finished in the iron stand-piece of a mova- 
ble fountain. It was playing now. Two 
broad rings of water, one above the other, 
revolved in contrary directions ; and while 
the inner portion of each ring was of a 
glassy tenuity and smoothness, the outer 
edges broke up into a spray that scattered 
its myriad drops like diamonds in the 
sunshine. Continental gardens have a 
charm of which those who only know the 
green lawns and shady trees of England 
can form no idea. Those trees and lawns 
are beautiful indeed in their own peaceful 
way; but such a garden as Bellavista is 
a veritable land of enchantment, where 
warmth, color, perfume, and the aural 
coolness of plashing water, all woo the 
senses at once. 

Schoenemann found the door of the villa 
wide open like the gate. He stood on the 
threshold of a square hall, solemn and 
silent as a temple; and the Medicean 
Venus, who, from her pedestal of porphyry, 
was reflected at all her white and lovely 
length in the marble floor below, appeared 
like the goddess of the shrine. On either 
hand were doorways closed by heavy cur- 
tains, but there was no sight or sound of 
human life. Only the noise of water from 
a vase of roses overturned upon a side- 
table, falling drop-wise into a self-formed 
pool on the pavement below. Only this, 
and the murmur of a bee, which had fol- 
lowed the young man in from the garden, 
broke the stillness. And when presently 
the water was all drained away, and the 
bee having found out the flowers settled 
down to enjoy them, the silence grew in- 
tense. 

Emil told himself he had come upon a 
fairy palace, of which the inhabitants had 
long ago been touched to sleep. He stood 
there upon the threshold, and savored a 
perfect enjoyment. He was not in the 
least embarrassed. The possessor of 
genius never is. He feels himself at all 
times and in all places far above external 
circumstances. Nature has crowned him 
king; and though a king may meet his 
equals, none stand above him. Nowit is 
only the consciousness of a real or fancied 
inferiority that causes us to feel embar- 
rassment. 

For some little time the young man 
remained quiescent, because the beauty, 
silence, and solitude of his surroundings 
pleased him; but when presently he no- 
ticed a doorway of which the curtains were 
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not closed, he thought it natural to walk 
straightway in. 

He found himself in a large drawing- 
room, with a parqueted floor, an admirably 
painted ceiling, and walls hung with silk 
brocade. Three long windows looked out 
across the garden on to the Rhine, and a 
fourth window at the farther end of the 
room stood open on to a conservatory 
filled with tropical plants. There were 
flowers here, too, and the stronger fra- 
grance of tuberose and gardenia effaced 
the remembrance of the roses outside. 

But the only object which appealed to 
Schoenemann’s interest was a grand-piano 
placed at an angle to this conservatory 
door. There are men who go intoa room 
and leave it again, having seen absolutely 
nothing of its contents. Others there are 
who will give not only a correct inventory 
of all the furniture, but an appraisement 
of every article at its just price. There 
are those who see only the pictures, and 
those who see only the books; and some 
among the latter cannot resist taking a 
book up from the table or down from the 
shelf, although they knew their immediate 
expulsion were to be the consequence. 

Schoenemann was affected in this way 
by musical instruments. He could not 
keep his fingers off them. Now he crossed 
over to the piano, opened it, and seated 
himself at the key-board with the same 
calmness and self-absorption as at the 
hired instrument in his Leipsic lodging, 
or at the wheezy old spinnet in the tiny 
living-room at home. He began to trans- 
mute back through his fingers, with the 
godlike faculty given to musicians alone, 
all the impressions of life and joy and 
beauty which his soul had received. At 
first with a certain hesitation, as his fingers 
sought the right chords —a hesitation still 


audible in the first eight bars, before comes, 


the change of key —the harmonies rose 
and swelled and flooded the room with 
sound until by that most unique and 
beautiful transition—I write with my 
eyes upon the published score — he 
passed to the light scherzo movement, 
which paints so well nature’s joyousness, 
and which yet, like nature, to those who 
know her best, reveals an undersong of 
pain. Cruder no doubt in places than in 
its now perfected form, the work which 
has appealed to so many thousands of 
feeling hearts ever since, must have pos- 
sessed an extraordinary fascination on the 
day when it was first drawn warm and pal- 
pitating out of silence by the power of the 
musician’s soul. 

The piano was placed so that the player 





faced the Rhine windows; and as Emil 
played, his gaze travelled across the river 
and rested on the clustering roofs of his 
own village; but rapt by the melodies he 
created, he was raised to an ideal world. 
He was unconscious of the instrument he 
played on, of the realities around him. 

Velvet curtains hung on either side of 
the conservatory door, fell in voluminous 
folds and lay on the floor in masses of 
drapery to delighta painter’s heart. While 
Schoenemann played, one of these cur- 
tains was pulled gently aside, to reveal, 
hitherto concealed behind it, a very young 
girl. She had been sitting there reading, 
until the warmth of the day, the silence, 
and the enervating perfumes of the flowers 
had sent her to sleep. The book, a slim 
volume of Goethe’s “Lieder,” still lay 
open where it had slipped to her feet. If 
she had dreamed she was in heaven listen- 
ing to the music of the spheres, she awoke 
to find the music was real; and she drew 
aside the curtain to perceive, with blue 
astonished eyes, a veritable flesh-and-blood 
young man, an entire stranger, seated at 
the piano before her. 

Schoenemann struck the final chords, 
and slowly released the notes one by one. 
The faint harmonies still delighted his ear, 
when his glance fell upon the ycung girl. 
He looked at her, not with surprise, but 
with interest that passed into a passionate 
pleasure. In a flash of light he caught a 
resemblance between her and the ideal 
woman he had vainly sought since boy- 
hood. The next moment real and ideal 
were inextricably blended, and he devoted 
himself body and soul to the worship of 
Marie von Dittenheim. If his very first 
words did not tell her what had happened 
to him, at least his eyes must have done 
so; for, leaning on the piano and blushing 
deeply, she murmured in broken phrases 
her thanks for his music, and her praise, 
while her mind swung like a pendulum 
between terror and joy. 


II. 

THAT evening Emil sought out Harms, 
and overflowed to him on the subject of 
the Contesse Marie. 

“She is the most beautiful creature I 
have ever met! Where were your eyes, 
Harms, not to have seen it? Wonderful 
man that you are! You have always 
spoken of her to me as a mere child. If 
I ever pictured her to myself at all, it was 
as a most ordinary young person. But 
she is holy as an angel, and exquisite as a 
Grecian statue into whom the gods have 
just breathed life. Just so must Galatea 
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have looked when she stepped down from 
her pedestal to Pygmalion. Have you not 
noticed her throat? It is like marble, as 
white, as columnar, as softly rounded. 
You feel irresistibly inclined to lay your 
hand on its smooth contours, precisely as 
you desire to touch some subtly modelled 
piece of statuary.” 

Harms was bewildered, as much by 
Emii’s warmth of language as by the new 
light his praises shed over the little con- 
tesse. In point of fact, Harms had 
hitherto considered her as an amiable, 
nice-looking, but not unordinary young 
girl. Now, influenced as ever by Emil, 
he began to readjust this opinion. Cer- 
tainly she had a full, white throat — this 
was a point about her he remembered; 
but he had never felt tempted to touch it 
in the way Emil described. His attitude 
towards woman was altogether too timor- 
ous to allow him to entertain any such 
poetic idea. 

“ And then her hair!” pursued Schoe- 
nemann; “I like that light-brown, crinkly 
sort of hair. And it is gathered back into 
a loose knot behind, from which a golden 
haze escapes to float like an aureola about 
her face.” 

In true lover fashion he saw beauties 
where the sane man might reasonably have 
found defects. 

“She has no eyelashes, Harms, or 
scarcely any. Have you observed? But 
then her eyelids have curves that Phidias 
might have copied. And after all, eye- 
lashes are a type of low organization. 
Cattle and deer have them in far greater 
abundance than man; while the highest 
point of human beauty, as achieved by the 
Greeks, is entirely devoid of them. Yet 
who has ever felt the need of giving eye- 
lashes tothe Milean Venus? And, Harms, 
what heavenly dove’s eyes ! the bluest blue 
I have ever seen. There are no eyes like 
blue eyes, I think.” 

“ Dark eyes are beautiful, too,” Harms 
answered. Emil’s own were “black as 
our eyes endure;” but Harms was think- 
ing of other eyes less beauti.ul than 
Emil’s, but which he was once in the way 
of loving even better. 

“ Marie! Marie!” murmured the young 
man rapturously ; “the name of Marie has 
acquired quite a new meaning for me. I 
am coming to consider it the most beauti- 
ful name in the world.” 

“It has always seemed so to me,” said 
Harms with a certain shyness; but Emil 
was too self-absorbed to remember that 
Harms had any particular reason for car- 
ing about the name. 
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“Yes?” hesaid carelessly ; “ but being 
my sister’s name, it had become a house- 
hold word to me devoid of meaning. Now 
only has its significance and its poetry re- 
turned. I am to go over to Bellavista 
again next Friday. Ah! how shall I live 
through the days and the nights till then!” 

The two men were walking in the woods 
above Klettendorf. They reached a point 
in the steep ascent where a clearing had 
been made, and a bench placed that the 
climber might rest a while and enjoy the 
view. The trees fell away on either hand, 
permitting the eye to travel down over 
umbrageous masses of foliage to the river 
far below; to the level opposite shore, 
where stretched the gardens of Godes- 
berg; to where beyond them a glowing 
sun sank down towards a horizon of dis- 
tant trees. And as he sank, long ranks of 
crimson cloudlets radiated out and up to 
the very zenith of the sky, while the 
broad-bosomed Rhine flowing below was 
stained to a corresponding crimson glory. 

Emil and Harms sat down on the bench, 
which was an old and favorite haunt of 
theirs. The younger man continued his 
love-litany. The elder listened, uttered 
the necessary responses, and like many 
another worshipper who prays devoutly 
with the lips, allowed his thoughts to stray 
away to personal matters. It was impos- 
sible for him not to recall that, on just such 
an evening as this six years ago, he and 
Emil had sat together on that same bench, 
and their talk then as now had been of 
love, but with this difference — then 
Harms had been the lover, Emil the lis- 
tener; and he had listened in absolute 
silence to August’s unexpected and un- 
pleasing confession—listened until he 
could endure it no longer, but had broken 
out into a passion of protestation and 
grief. He had thrown himself over there 
upon the ground and wept ragingly. 
Harms could still see the slight, boyish 
figure shaken by sobs, and the black head 
low among the grasses, half hidden by 
nodding ferns. 

Whence came these tears? Harms had 
foolishly slipped into love with Emil’s sis- 
ter. He had known Marie Schoenemann 
since he first came to Klettendorf. She 
had been his piano pupil as well as Emil. 
He had seen her grow from a child to a 
shy and silent maiden, to a woman gay, 
hopeful, and kind. She could talk and 
jest now, as well as knit and sew; could 
wash her men-folk’s shirts as well as cook 
their dinners. Harms admired all she 
did. He sawin her a heaven-sent wife. 
But he had never dared think practically 
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of marrying her, until the unexpected offer 
or a fairly good post at Bremen made 
marriage a possibility instead of a dream. 
And then he had been stricken dumb by 
the manner in which Emil had received 
his confidence. He had looked at the 
prone figure before him, and been filled 
with perplexity and pain. 

The storm had passed as suddealy as it 
had broken. Emil had sprung up pale 
and with flashing eyes, to demonstrate to 
Harms his colossal selfishness in desiring 
to take Marie away from her recently wid- 
owed mother, not to speak of the irrepar- 
able loss his friendship and daily compan- 
ionship would be to Emil himself. The 
boy had spoken with singular lucidity and 
force. He was one of those gifted people 
who, the moment they have adopted an 
opinion, are able to impose it upon others 
by mere strength of will. Instantly they 
marshal forward such an array of weighty 
arguments that even opponents are forced 
to admit reason is on the other side. 
While Emil had spoken, poor Harms had 
sunk through every stage of humiliation 
and self-reproach. Nor had the boy 
spared him for this. When the iron glows 
hot and malleable is not the moment to 
give over striking. 

“ And Marie does not care for you,” he 


had said, “except asafriend. Of that I 


am certain. Who could have better op- 
portunities of judging than I? To tell 
her of your feelings towards her would be 
to destroy forever the harmonious rela- 
tions existing between you, She will 
marry, of course, some day; but it must 
be with a man more suited to her than 
you. Marie is twenty, but in many re- 
spects even younger thanI am. You are 
nearly forty, and old for your years. What 
possible sympathy could there be between 
you?’ 

“ There is something in what you say,” 
August had admitted humbly; and he 
realized for the first time that youth was 
irrevocably gone, Such knowledge usu- 
ally comes with a shock and an extraordi- 
nary bitterness. For so many years one 
has been young, very young, the youngest 
of one’s company. 

“There would, of course, be little in- 
ducement for a girl to leave her own peo- 
ple and begin life in a new place for my 
sake. It was folly of me ever to think of 
it. I will do so no more. But keep my 
secret, Emil, that I may keep her friend- 
ship. I would sooner see her and you 
daily, and be of some use to you both, 
than meet with all the good fortune in the 
world elsewhere.” 
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In consequence of this conversation 
Harms had declined the Bremen offer, 
and from that day he strenuously endeav- 
ored to put from him all idle hopes. But 
to-night scene and circumstance brought 
back past dreams so vividly, he could 
not at once trample them under foot. For 
a while he lost himself in them, and 
the pains of renunciation were renewed. 
Whereby he came to sympathize all the 
more strongly with Emil, who appeared to 
him to be opening the first volume of an 
equally unpropitious love-story. For Au- 
gust found it impossible to contemplate 
seriously an alliance between a Dittenheim 
and the son of Franz Schoenemann. He 
thought he could gauge the Graefin’s. 
amazed reception of such an idea. 

“ Did you see no one beside Contesse 
Marie?” he asked Emil. 

“A vague-looking lady with red eye- 
brows came in, but I did not observe her 
much.” 

“ That would be the English governess,” 
said Harms. 

“ And then I was summoned into an- 
other room to be presented to the Graefin.”” 

“ Ah, now! what did you think of her?” 
asked Harms with interest. “Sad she 
should be so delicate, is it not? But she 
is still universally considered a very beau- 
tiful woman.” He himself thought her, 
so far as appearance went, better worth 
praise than her little daughter. 

* Perhaps,” said Emil briefly ; “ I scarce- 
ly remember. Do you know, Harms,” 
said he, clasping his two hands behind 
his neck with an action which was habit- 
ual to him, “I have made a discovery ;. 
all life and all art is but a preparation for 
love. Love is the end of life, and I do 
not seem to have really lived until to-day. 
I have eaten and drunk, have slept and’ 
have awakened, but, like an infant on its 
nurse’s arm, have hitherto been utterly 
unconscious of the real meaning and pur- 
pose of existence. In the same way my 
music has been but a vague groping after 
joys and beauties which have forever 
eluded me. I have played on an instru- 
ment from which the key-note has been 
missing, and the result has been as unsat- 
isfying as a series of unresolved chords. 
But henceforth all will be different. With 
Marie as my sweetheart and wife, I shall 
scale the highest pinnacles.” 

_ Harms was staggered by this confi 
dence. 

“ But,” objected he, “do you think the 
Dittenheims would ever consent to accept 





you as a suitor?” 
“Why not?” asked Emil superbly. 
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“ Love makes all things equal; and if she 
loves me, she is raised to the same level 
as mine.” 

Harms stared, doubting whether his 
ears did not betray him. 

“ Oris it possible you mean she is what 
fools call ‘ well-born,’and I am not? To 
my mind the best born is he who has re- 
ceived the gifts of the gods direct. Read 
Plato. Does he not put musicians high- 
est of all— even above poets and orators? 
False modesty shall never lead me todeny 
or belittle a possession which I prize and 
honor a thousand times more than life.” 

“Yes, yes, I agree with all you say,” 
cried Harms; “and those whose opinion 
is better worth having than mine, to-day 
put genius above birth. But will the Dit- 
tenheims do so? I cannot endure to see 
you preparing for yourself such bitter dis- 
appointment.” 

“T love this girl,” said Emil; “and if 
she loves me — and she will love me — no 
power on earth shall stand between us. I 
have set my whole heart and mind on this 
thing, and you or the Dittenheims could 
as easily turn me from it as you could 
make the Rhine there flow backwards.” 

From childhood up, Emil had achieved 
his own way — hitherto in silence. This 
was the first occasion on which he openly 
announced his intention of always achiev- 
ing it. 

The upper rim of the sun-ball now 
touched the trees behind the gardens of 
Godesberg. Looking down on the river, 
the two men saw it all orange and indigo, 
while the sky flamed with orange and rose. 
They began their descent through the 
twilight of the woods. When they gained 
the open hillside, the heavens were painted 
with the softer colors of the after-glow. 
In the east, river and sky were red with 
reflected light; but in the west, sky and 
river were of an exquisite unearthly green. 
The islands and wooded promontories 
rose up with a new sombreness, and to 
Emil’s fancy the trees justled closer to- 
gether and moved into new combinations 
as he watched them through the gathering 
gloom. 


It, 


SCHOENEMANN, who would recognize 
no difficulties in the way of his love for 
Marie von Dittenheim, chose to observe 
noreticences either. Before Friday came, 
his whole family, I had almost said all 
Klettendorf, knew of his passion. Pre- 
cisely as he had overflowed on the subject 
to Harms, so he overflowed to his mother, 
his aunt Kunie, his sister Marie. The 





two elder women were dismayed. The 
discipline of life had taught them to place 
expediency before sentiment. Besides, 
Emil’s sentiments appeared to them exag- 
gerated, his hopes impossible to fulfil. 
But although, when alone together, they 
reiterated the insuperable difficulties 
which barred his wishes, neither ventured 
to point these out to the young man him- 
self. Their love for him was largely tem- 
pered with fear. 

Marie Schoenemann, on the contrary, 
was strangely stirred by the event. Here, 
for the first time in her life, was a real love- 
story beginning under her veryeyes. She 
could not hear enough of it from Emil; 
nor could she recover from her surprise 
that the Contesse Marie, whom she had 
last seen two summers ago, a little girl in 
short frocks, with plaited hair down her 
back, should be capable of inspiring such 
a passion as her brother’s. 

But, besides elation, she was conscious 
of feeling a species of envy, and when at 
night combing out her long, dark hair she 
looked in the glass at her agreeable reflec- 
tion, she longed for some such happiness 
as Marie von Dittenheim’s to befall her- 
self. She was already six-and-twenty; it 
was time the lover came. And now, while 
she cooked and scoured, washed Emil’s 
shirts and ironed them, she ceased to sing. 
For the first time in her life her youthful 
confidence in her own future began to be 
shaken. 

Emil, who did not lean on chance, but 
had the lofty assurance his future should 
be as he chose to make it, lost neither 
time nor opportunity in furthering his de- 
sires. His second interview with the little 
contesse was decisive. I know not how 
he managed to again escape the company 
of the vague lady with the fiery eyebrows. 
I only know that determined lovers always 
do succeed in managing such things. But 
he did not leave Bellavista a second time 
without having won from the young girl 
her tremulous admission that she loved 
him too, Masculine fire such as his could 
not burn without awakening a correspond- 
ing glow in the feminine mirror. 

The lady with the eyebrows, though 
constantly out-generalled by Emil in mat- 
ters of detail, could not be altogether 
blinded to the state of affairs, She car- 
tied her surmises to the Graefin, who, first 
incredulous, then disdainfully amused, 
caused a letter to be written to Emil, put- 
ting a stop to her daughter’s lessons. 
Emil continued to visit Bellavista as a 
friend. The servants had orders to deny 
him the door. Aided at every point by 
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the little contesse herself, he contrived to 
meet her in the Rhine garden. The 
Graefin, now angry in earnest, kept the 
girl a prisoner in the house. Emil wrote 
her letters, which were confiscated before 
reaching her. He determined to make a 
bold appeal to the Graf to sanction a be- 
trothal, The Graefin appealed to her hus- 
band on the same day for his interference 
and support. 

Von Dittenheim turned from a perusal 
of Schoenemann’s extraordinary epistle 
to listen to his wife’s denunciation of the 
writer. He sent for his daughter, and 
drew from her a meagre confession and 
an abundance of tears. Alone again in 
his study, he gave himself up to a sense 
of dispassionate entertainment. He was 
a student of human nature, and con- 
stantly deplored the fact that conformity 
and mental flabbiness rendered so few 
humans profitable studies. But he scented 
in Emil’s letter a refreshing amount of 
originality of mind. It was undeniably 
original that the son of his deceased 
under-ranger should write and calmly de- 
mand the hand of his only daughter in 
marriage. He must see between four 
walls what manner of man it was who 
could prefer so audacious a request. 

Emil accordingly came over again to 
Bellavista at Von Dittenheim’s desire, 
who, devoting eye and ear to the young 
man before him, told himself he had not 
for months past experienced so keen a 
pleasure. And indeed there are no pleas- 
ures comparable to those of observation. 
To these alone time bringeth not satiety, 
and the most inveterate sportsman re- 
joices less when his prey falls living into 
his hands, than does the character-hunter 
on first turning a fresh page in the history 
of his fellows. 

“You tell me my daughter is as much 
in love with you as you are with her? 
Good. Love makes all things equal, you 
say? Very good. You won’t take a seat? 
Very good; very good. Continue walk- 
ing up and down if it gives you any sol- 
ace.” 

Emil for the first time in his life was 
slightly disconcerted. He had thought to 
experience the most violent opposition ; 
scorn, perhaps vituperation. He had 
armed himself with counter-scorn, with 
passion, eloquence, irresistible pleadings 
to beat it down; and he found the ex- 
pected foe very courteous, very bland, 
almost cordial. It was like going out to 


assault a castle, and finding yourself en- 
gulfed instead in a smooth, smiling, and 
treacherous sea. 
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Dittenheim, leaning comfortably back 
in an easy-chair, noted Emil’s every look, 
registered his smallest word, and while 
he appeared to be merely listening, was 
collating evidence, weighing it, passing 
judgment. Not for one moment did he 
contemplate an alliance between his 
daughter and his late servant’s son ; but he 
fancied he detected in Emil’s own charac- 
ter that which would have made him refuse 
the honor, no matter how highly born the 
young man had been. 

The Graf, pointing the ends of his 
moustache with white fingers, smiled up at 
Emil. “You are aware,” he went on, 
“that the contesse and you belong to 
widely different ranks? Yes, yes, you 
have told me already that genius is supe- 
rior to birth; that such gifts as yours 
received straight from the gods are better 
than a worn-out name, handed down 
through a line of enfeebled progenitors. 
No doubt you are right. Only there is 
this point to be considered. Any fool 
can verify the social value of a name ; but 
as to the genius, the supposed possessor, 
when young and unknown as you are, 
stands in the position of a page who has 
still to win his spurs. The genius is un- 
proven. You say youcan proveit? Very 
good indeed. Go out into the world, make 
your reputation there, come back in seven 
years’ time — and then I will reconsider 
the question of giving you my daughter.” 

Emil protested against seven years. It 
was a lifetime. 

“But can you reach the goal in less? 
You know the difficulties of the career you 
have chosen. Besides, did ever man yet 
make a reputation worth having before he 
was thirty? Putting the contesse out of 
the question, are seven years too long for 
the work you have mapped yourself out ?” 

“Give me ten years,” said Emil impet- 
uously, “and I reach the top of the lad- 
der.” 

“And I as a reasonable man offer to 
take you while you are yet a few rungs 
lower down. Only, that I should see you 
first fairly mounted, is not, I think, too 
much to ask. Go out into the world, go 
to Paris,” — there was, in fact, a project 
that Schoenemann should goto Paris to 
complete his studies; Brockhoff, his 
Leipsic master, had recommended it; it 
had been a question of ways and means 
which had hitherto prevented him from 
acting on Brockhoff’s advice, — “study, 
succeed, set the name of Schoenemann as 
high in the musical world as Dittenheim 
stands in society circles, come back in 
seven years crowned with laurels, and 

















Marie is yours — provided of course she 
still wishes it.” 

Emil required at the least a formal be- 
trothal, but this the Graf pleasantly 
refused. “With seven years’ separation 
before you it is better both should be 
absolutely free. But why let that depress 
you? What are words or promises? How 
can they make more binding an affection 
which you tell me nothing can weaken or 
change? Betrothals may be useful be- 
tween persons who believe more in the 
sanctity of a promise than in the sanctity 
of love; but to you, and presumably to 
my daughter, who understand so perfectly 
love’s divine unalterable nature, it could 
only be a work of supererogation.” 

“ But,” objected the young man, “you 
and all her people will endeavor to make 
her forget me.” 

“T shall certainly try,” admitted Ditten- 
heim. “I should be very glad to think I 
could succeed. Unfortunately Marie is of 
a steadfast disposition.” He looked at 
his visitor smilingly, had a phrase on the 
tip of his tongue, bit it back as imprudent, 
and after all, could not resist letting it 
go. “It is rather on your inconstancy 
that I build my hopes.” 

Emil was indignant, demanded explana- 
tions, and received them after this fash- 
ion; — 

“ Marie is a good but ordinary girl; 
you are an exceptional young man. It is 
not probable she will ever again be wooed 
with such poetic fire and passion. She 
will compare future suitors with you to 
their disadvantage. The mere fact of 
your absence will not efface your memory 
from her heart. I even contemplate the 
possibility of her remaining intolerably 
true. She will continue to lead a shel- 
tered and more or less monotonous life, 
running always in accustomed grooves. 
It will be difficult to obliterate the impres- 
sion you have created. Besides which, 
she has reached the highest point of her 
development. She will never be much 
other than what she now is. But you have 
still a long way to go. It is safe to pre- 
dict that five years hence will find youa 
very different person from what you are 
now. You will have discovered new 
wants, of which at the present moment 
you have no suspicion. You will have 
rid yourself of many old possessions, 
which have their uses while we linger in 
the valley, but become impedimenta when 
climbing the mountain-side. And then 
you will have met in Paris the most re- 
fined, the most charming, the most intel- 
lectual women in the world. I have lived 
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there, and speak with knowledge. You 
will look back with astonishment at this 
grande passion of yours, this green love- 
episode, and you will remember, with 
gratitude let me hope, that you are abso- 
lutely free. This at least, my young 
friend, is what I reckon on, and it partly 
explains the equanimity with which I have 
listened to your entirely preposterous 
proposals.” 

This frankly cynical speech was deliv- 
ered with a confidence which Emil found 
extremely galling. The well-chosen words 
fell like drops of ice-water upon his red- 
hot passion. They rankled, like iron, long 
in his breast. He could not forget Dit- 
tenheim’s looks and tones, which asserted 
a superiority in worldly wisdom hard to 
forgive. An immense desire to prove the 
Graf wrong laid hold of Emil, who said to 
himself that even in the impossible case 
of his ever loving Marie less than at that 
moment, he would marry her merely to 
show Von Dittenheim how much he had 
been mistaken. 

Meanwhile his departure for Paris be- 
came a settled thing, and his arrangements 
were facilitated, unknown to himself, by 
Von Dittenheim’s liberality towards his 
mother. The Graf fully believed in the 
wisdom of building a golden bridge for 
the retreating foe. 

Emil asked for a final interview with his 
little sweetheart; and because the girl 
kissed her father’s hand, and wept over it, 
and besought ardently for the same favor, 
Dittenheim permitted it. He laughed at 
himself for doing so, and told his wife he 
was weak-minded to be moved by a wom- 
an’s tears. And she, turning on him in- 
censed and sunken eyes from the sofa she 
could now no longer leave, told him he 
was worse than weak-minded, he was 
criminal. ‘The whole of life is only a 
play to you,” she said, “and even your 
own daughter only one of the players. 
You would not mind what shameful part 
she took, so long as you from your box 
could see and hear comfortably all that 
was done and said.” Which, however, 
was not altogether true. 

All the same, the interview took place 
one August evening, in the Rhine garden 
of Bellavista. Here a terrace of stone 
overhangs the river. Here itis good to 
walk and watch the waters flowing down 
from the Sieben Gebirge towards the 
broad plains of Koeln. Here, leaning on 
the stone balustrade, Schoenemann held 
Marie’s plump little red hand between his 
own nervous white ones, and implored her 
over and over again to be true. 
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“think itis you who will first forget 
me!” she told him, for she, too, had heard 
of the sirens of Paris. 

“Never shall I cease remembering 
you! Alone, in exile, among strangers, 
how could I forget? But you will meet 
some man of your own rank, and your 
people will persuade you into taking him.” 

“Ah! indeed I would die sooner!” she 
declared, with the pardonable exaggera- 
tion of the very young. 

Emil had bought in Bonn two crystal 
lockets exactly alike; cheap enough trin- 
kets, but as dear as his purse could afford ; 
painfully ugly but safe guardians for their 
destined locks of hair. The lovers ex- 
changed these mementoes with due cere- 
mony. They were to be worn day and 
night as talismans against misfortunes, 
and pledges of secretly plighted troth. 
Marie slipped his on to her little gold 
neck-chain, which she had worn with an 
Immaculate Conception medal since child- 
hood, and gave him these also. He tied 
hers with a ribbon round her throat, and 
hid the locket in the bosom of her dress. 
And finally, after an incredibly protracted 
leave-taking, and manifold signs of impa- 
tience from the red-eyebrowed lady who 
played propriety at a little distance off, 
the young people parted with vows, tears, 
kisses, and mutual heart-break. 


IV. 

EmIv’s first months in Paris, his solita- 
riness, the difficulties he encountered, and 
the extent to which he enhanced these by 
his own proud and impetuous bearing, 
may be found in the biographies. I leave 
all this aside, being concerned in following 
one thread only of his story, in casting 
light on a single episode in a career which 
boasted many episodes, and which, dating 
from his arrival in Paris, embraced wider 
and more varied interests daily. 

By the time that he had published the 
first book of “ Preludes,” the worst strug- 
gle was over. He was beginning to be 
favorably noticed. Custom had softened 
his early detestation of the city and its 
ways into tolerance, which in its turn grew 
imperceptibly into affection. As in the 
beginning he had wondered how he could 
ever endure the new life and strange peo- 
ple, so at length he asked himself how he 
could ever again exchange the intellectual 
brilliancy of Paris for the somnolence of a 
German town. 

At first the idea of Marie Dittenheim 
had been his constant companion. But as 
his days grew more busy, he could only 
remember her in leisure moments, and by 
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and by when he occasionally recalled her 
image, it was to reproach himself with 
having so habitually forgotten it. For he 
was now beginning to make that long 
succession of warm friendships which is 
one of the remarkable features of his 
life ; and to the friend of the hour he was 
always passionately and exclusively at- 
tached. It is true, these intimacies were 
seldom of long duration, and yet it was 
not fickleness which brought them to a 
close. The moment that Schoenemann 
discovered that he had passed his friend 
intellectually, he deliberately threw him 
aside. He said, and with some show of 
reason, that friendship being an exchange 
of mutual benefit, directly one ceases to 
derive advantage from one’s friend, the 
friendship by that very reason is dissolved. 

The most durable of his friendships 
was that, perhaps, with Madame Vasseur, 
some account of whom is pertinent to my 
sketch, since it was perhaps as much be- 
cause of the empire which this lady began 
to exercise over him, as from any other 
cause, that he eventually held true to his 
German sweetheart. 

Flore Vasseur would be now entirely 
forgotten but for her connection with 
Schoenemann (which led to her tragic 
death in Rome years later), on which ac- 
count brief notice is given of her by most 
of his biographers. She was, however, 
in her day, a flower-painter of some repute. 
Curiously enough, I recently came across 
one of her studies in an appartement garni 
of the Quartier Marais. It was a fruit- 
piece splashily painted, but all its colors 
faded to a uniform neutrality of tint. 
Nothing remained of its pristine glories, 
save the “Flore” boldly written in ver- 
milion letters across one corner, and the 
date, “1842,” underneath. She volunta- 
rily sacrificed future glory for the praise 
of her contemporaries, and obtained by 
illegitimate methods a brilliancy of color- 
ing as unrivalled as it was transitory. 
When it was pointed out to her that her 
work would not endure, she replied it 
would probably endure quite as long as it 
deserved to do. She had not the smallest 
desire it should be immortal. 

“T wish to leave room for those who 
come after me,” said she, jesting; “and 
every twenty years will produce a flower- 
painter as good or better than I. Suchan 
art is perennial as the flowers themselves. 
It is not like the genius of Emil Schoe- 
nemann. The true musician and the aloe- 


blossom appear only once in a century.” 
Madame Vasseur lived just outside 
Paris, at Cergay-sous-Senart. 


Her ac- 
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quaintance with Emil dated from the third 
year of his Paris sojourn. They were in- 
troduced to each other at a musical even- 
ing given by the Pleyels. Emil had by 
this time just made the discovery that 
general society was distasteful to him, that 
the adulation people now gave him was 
worse than their former neglect, and that 
the round of so-called amusement which 
he had at first followed with youthful ardor 
was in reality as insipid as it was enervat- 
ing. 

Seedeme Vasseur attracted him from 
the first moment he met her. She was not 
so pretty'as many women, but she was 
vivacious, intelligent, and extraordinarily 
sympathetic. He acquired the habit of 
spending a good deal of his time at Cergay. 
He found he could work there under hap- 
pier conditions than in Paris. After an 
industrious and solitary morning, he liked 
to spend the rest of the day in Flore’s 
studio. Here, to please him, she had 
placed a grand-piano, on which he would 
try over his latest compositions, while she 
painted with rapid, skilful hand. Or if he 
wished to talk, she put down her brushes 
and gave him her whole attention. She 
had pieced together the scraps he had let 
fall of his early history, and took so vivid 
an interest in all that concerned him, that 
she could speak of the incidents of his 
boyhood, and of the people of Klettendorf, 
with almost as much confidence as though 
personally acquainted with them. She 
knew, too, all about the Contesse Marie; 
but on this subject at least, it must be 
confessed, her attitude was slightly chill- 
ing. 

‘When she first knew Emil, four years 
of freedom still lay before him, and the 
years ahead seem vague and long as cen- 
turies ; it is only when one looks back that 
they seem to have gone like so many days. 
In the beginning, his infrequent references 
to the young girl troubled Flore but little ; 
she told herself a thousand things might 
yet happen to release him from a position 
She felt sure no longer held for him any 
charm. But when, at last, he began to 
speak of his departure for Germany as 
likely to take place within a year — within 
a few months —her feelings towards 
Mademoiselle von Dittenheim deepened 
into dislike. It was characteristic of 
Schoenemann that, seeing this, he should 
refer to the subject more often than he 
might otherwise have done, and that he 
should adcpt a tone of decision he was, in 
reality, far from feeling. 

For he began to ask himself every day 
more seriously whether it was not a piece 
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of quixotic folly to remain bound to a 
woman whom he had long ago recognized 
as unessential to his scheme of life. His 
mind swayed this way and that. When- 
ever he received a letter from Harms, he 
became for the next few weeks quite de- 
termined neither to return to Germany nor 
to fulfil his engagement ; for poor August’s 
expressed or implied confidence he would 
do both, produced an entirely opposite 
effect to that which the writer intended, 
But Emil could not forget his interview 
with Graf Dittenheim. He would recall 
the man’s shrewd, amused eyes, hear again 
the complacent superiority of his tone, and 
again be filled with the strong determina- 
tion to prove his suspicions had been base- 
less. And naturally, there were many 
other motives pressing down the scale on 
this side or that. In real life, conduct is 
ever complex ; itis only in the story-books 
that we find it determined by a beautiful 
singleness of purpose. Thus, much as 
Schoenemann might believe he despised 
social rank, he could not be a German and 
not appreciate the honor of an alliance 
with a Dittenheim; and, however coldly 
egotistic he had become, he could not, as 
a man, stifle all feeling for the young girl, 
who, as Harms and rumor told him, still 
loved him so devotedly. Yet he knew 
that never again could she be anything to 
him but a burden; he knew he had passed 
her immeasurably, and that all the stimu- 
lus he found in such companionship as 
Flore’s would be entirely wanting in his 
home life, should he make Marie his wife. 
The problem how to act best was a knotty 
one. 

He sat one evening in the studio, with 
a letter from Harms in his pocket received 
that day. It was a more annoying letter 
than usual; for, whereas Harms as a rule 
spoke of Emil’s return as a matter of 
course, he now, to the young man’s great 
surprise, urged him vehemently to return 
atonce. “Do not wait for the summer, 
best of friends,” wrote Harms, * but come 
immediately and claim your betrothed ;” 
and then he hinted at some appalling mis- 
fortune overhanging the head of the little 
contesse in dark, enigmatical language, 
which aroused Emil’s anger rather than 
his sympathy. He sat lost in thought, 
with set lips and a frown on his handsome 
forehead, while Madame Vasseur watched 
him pensively. 

“What is the matter with you?” she 
asked him when the silence had endured 
some little time; “ you are not happy to- 
night. Tell me what is troubling you.” 

“Do you think confession would make 
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me happier?” said the young man, and 
his calm glances rested on her face with 
immense inward satisfaction, She had 
. what he called such fragende Augen, eyes 
that seemed to ask and confide so much 
more than the smiling lips would admit to. 

“ Assuredly! I always find that to con- 
fess my troubles is the first step towards 
dismissing them.” 

“Because probably your troubles are 
not real ones. I do not see how a real 
trouble or perplexity is to be vanquished 
by imparting it to another mind —espe- 
cially to a mind less capable of sustaining 
it. 

“A sweet compliment!” said Flore, 
laughing ; and he found her childlike type 
of face delicious when she laughed. “ But 
tell me, do you make no account of sym- 
pathy?” 

“Not much. I begin tothink that sym- 
pathy, like charity, is more harmful than 
helpful to the recipient.” 

“You are becoming so self-sufficing,” 
said Flore, “that I should advise you to 
imitate St. Simon Stylites; build yourself 
a pillar, and make music on the top of it.” 

“It appears to me,” said Emil, musing, 
“that as we advance — mentally — we do 
live, so to speak, each of us on the top of 
a pillar, and have less and less communi- 
cation with our fellow-men. In childhood 
the love and praise of our home circle 
alone is essential to us; later on we seek 
eagerly the wider appreciation of the 
world; but finally, we outgrow the neces- 
sity for either, and ask nothing but the 
approbation of our own souls.” 

Flore, with her graceful head on one 
side, watched him smiiingiy. “You have 
not reached the highest point yet then,” 
said she, “for you do not look to-night 
entirely convinced of your soul’s approba- 
tion. And I am glad of it,” she added; 
“when that time comes, my poor praises 
will no longer give you any pleasure.” 

“Every man of course likes praise,” 
said Emil, “but it is just as well to learn 
to do without it. I foresee little enough 
in the life that lies before me. That is to 
say, little intelligent praise, and none 
other is worth the having.” 

“Are you thinking of your German 
fiancée?” asked Fiore. 

“Yes; of my faxzée who is soon to be 
my wife.” 

She Ieoked at him in silence, but still 
smiled. ‘You are determined to go in 
the summer?” she said presently. 

*Evensooner. In fact I have received 
news from home which seems to neces- 
sitate my immediate departure. I must 
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return to Paris to-morrow to settle my 
affairs, and so to-night I have come to bid 
you good-bye.” 

The sudden color that rose to her cheek, 
her momentary hesitation, did not pass 
unobserved by Schoenemann; but when 
she spoke, the gaiety of her tone once 
more perplexed him. 

“ A most dramatic announcement!” she 
cried, “although I suspect the decision 
was only this moment come to. Well, you 
would have my best wishes were you 
going away for any other cause than that 
of your marriage; but I should be a poor 
friend indeed were I to affect to regard 
such a step as beneficial to you.” 

“ Ah! I know your objections to mar- 
riage,” said Emil; “although, coming 
from a married woman, the advice rings 
rather oddly.” 

“Oh, I! what does it matter about me? 
Whether I make more or less progress, 
am more or less happy, what difference 
does it make? But for the true artist, the 
man of genius, it is otherwise. The world 
asks from him, and rightly, the best he 
can give; and for the production of his 
best, happiness is an essential. How can 
he possibly be happy married to a woman 
with whom he has no sympathy?” 

“ True, undoubtedly,” said Emil; “ yet 
what can I do? Morally I am bound to 
keep my word. Besides, the girl loves 
me. Her happiness counts for something 
in the affair.” 

“ She does not love you,” cried Flore, 
“if she cannot sacrifice her happiness to 
her love! Why, 1——that is to say, a 
woman who really loved a man, would 
cheerfully see him married to another if 
it were for his greater good. But when 
she saw him going blindly to his own de- 
struction, she would let the whole world 
perish, if by doing so she could save him.” 

“It is curious,” said Schoenemann, 
speaking more to himself than his com- 
panion, “how one’s opinions change! 
Seven years ago it seemed to me that life 
held nothing more desirable than my little 
sweetheart. Then I would have married 
her joyfully, and should have considered 
myself the most fortunate fellow in the 
world.” He mused, clasping his hands 
behind his head with the action Flore 
knew so well. “Then I looked upon the 
whole of life merely as a preparation for 
love. Then it seemed to me that music 
itself was but a means of honoring the 
beloved one. Now I know that life and 
love, too, are but steps upwards towards 
the attainment of the highest art, and the 





passion which seemed so beautiful in 
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youth, is only valuable for the deeper and 
wider emotions it enables us to express.” 

Madame Vasseur watched him with an 
indefinable air. “So you have outgrown 
love,” she said, “as you have outgrown 
society, and as you will presently, no doubt, 
outgrow friendship. You progress so fast 
that with the best intentions in the world 
you could not promise to remain to-mor- 
row where you stand to-day. Do you not 
see that for you it is madness to contem- 
plate matrimony ?” 

“True again,” he answered; “to give 
up in any measure my liberty and indepen- 
dence, is to deduct just so much from the 
likelihood-of producing good work. Yet 
it seems to me that if Mademoiselle von 
Dittenheim still desires it, I am bound in 
honor to fulfil my engagement.” 

Flore’s smile condensed a vast num- 
ber of meanings. ‘ What! have you not 
outgrown such puerile notions of honor 
also?” she cried. 

“In point of fact,” said Emil seriously, 
“I begin to think I have. The honor- 
ableness of holding to the letter of a prom- 
ise, when the spirit which quickened it is 
dead or changed, does seem sufficiently 
puerile. And yet 

How difficult he found it to decide what 
to do! He remembered the satisfaction 
his infidelity would afford Graf Ditten- 
heim, and he inclined to go; but he re- 
membered, too, the urgency of Harms’s 
entreaties that he should return home, and 
he was almost fixed in his determination 
to stay. 

Madame Vasseur, who openly watched 
him, seemed toread his thoughts. A flash 
of triumph lighted her soft eyes. The 
pleasure she felt was too strong to be con- 
cealed, and she betrayed it in her smile, 
in her dimples, in the animation of her 
voice. 

“You will not go!” she cried gaily. 
“Ah! I felt sure all along you could not 
go. And I confess the studio would seem 
a strange and desolate land without you. 
I have the fancy I could no longer paint 
if you were no longer here to play to me.” 

Schoenemann looked down the long and 
lofty room, with its half-lighted distances, 
its widely dispersed lamps, and said to 
himself he too should feel strange rooted 
out from a life that had grown so con- 
genial to him. Here at the piano he 
had spent delicious hours, weaving mu- 
sical fancies into which all his surround- 
ings made subtle entrance — the blossoms, 
flowers, and creepers, which during more 
than half the year trailed their lengths, 
shed their perfume, and spread their 
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beauty all over the place; those other 
flowers scarcely less brilliant, which still 
during the winter months bloomed from 
the walls ; the bizarre properties, the gor- 
geous bits of drapery, the thousand and 
one knick-knacks, every fold and piece of 
which he knew so well; Madame Vas- 
seur’s light, graceful figure, and the small 
brown head held flower-fashion, now this 
side and now that, as she walked to and 
fro before her easel. 

Yes, he recognized it was Flore herself 
whom he would miss most of all. She 
had acquired an influence over him which 
might in time grow irresistible. As he 
glanced at her and listened to her confi- 
dent assertions, he told himself she would 
use every means to increase and rivet her 
power. He felt she would make far 
greater claims on him than a Marie Dit- 
tenheim could do. Here, even more than 
in marriage, was he likely to lose the inde- 
pendence he held so dear. Were he at 
the end of his life, he might perhaps be 
ready to acquiesce in this woman’s gentle 
yoke; but now, in the zenith of his youth, 
with so much still to learn and to achieve, 
he must break it while he could yet do so 
without much pain. 

As his hesitations finally condensed 
themselves into settled purpose, his brow 
cleared. Flore read his meaning in the 
bright coldness of his glance. Her-face 
lost its smile, and she sat in pale suspense. 

“Itis getting late,” said he, rising, “and 
I have a great deal to do, so you must 


allow me to say good-night. Good-night 
and good-bye both together. For at last 
I have made up my mind. I return to 


Germany after all.” 


Vv. 


THE Dittenheims, father and daughter, 
were residingin Berlin. The Graefin had 
been laid to rest long since in the ceme- 
tery at Nice, the town wherein so many 
European health-seekers find only a grave. 

Schoenemann did not purpose going 
straight to the capital He broke his 
journey at Koeln, in order to spend half a 
week at Klettendorf. He desired particu- 
larly to see Harms, that he might reproach 
him for the irritating urgency of his letter. 
He intended to recapitulate to him all 
Flore’s arguments against marriage, to 
prove incontestably that for him, Emil, it 
would be especially fatal; then having re- 
duced the unfortunate Harms to a state of 
abject despair, to go to move heaven and 
earth to make that marriage an accom- 
plished fact. Quite at the back of his 
mind he rejoiced in the idea that when all 








his predicted misery should have actually 
come to pass, he would be able to inflict 
on Harms a still more poignant regret. 

Outside of these intentions he found a 
real pleasure in returning to Klettendorf. 
He wanted to see the village, the old 
home, his own people again. He loved 
them all because of the relation in which 
they stood to himself. He remembered 
with the greatest affection the little Emil 
of long ago; the boy who had run so 
light-heartedly up and down the highways 
of Klettendorf, or in the dark cottage room 
had sat so many hours at the loose- 
tongued old piano, trying to reproduce the 
song of the birds, or the gush and babble 
of the mountain streams. From the be- 
ginning all the world had made music to 
him; it was to beautiful and harmonious 
sounds his affections had first responded. 
Almost a baby, he had heard melodies in 
the winter winds which torment the woods 
above Klettendorf, and the Rhine forever 
flowing swiftly seawards taught him har- 
monies. 

He remembered now as though it were 
yesterday, numberless incidents which had 
impressed themselves on his child’s mind, 
in which either his dead father or mother, 
Marie or Harms, arose as attendant fig- 
ures; the humble house, the poor village 
as familiar background. 

There was a unique occasion on which 
he had come into collision with his father, 
who had reprimanded him with some 
roughness. For two hours afterwards he 
had lain upon the floor, weeping tropically, 
and refusing to be comforted. He was 
about five years old then, and he had said 
to his mother in reference to the event a 
few days later, “I am always happy, and 
I wanted to be unhappy to see what it 
was like.” 

The man Emil smiled as he looked back 
on the child’s curiosity to probe sensa- 
tions, —a curiosity which, on another oc- 
casion, had made him persist, despite of 
gathering nausea, in assisting at the 
slaughter of a pig. He had stood a stub- 
born and white-faced spectator of the 
scene, until he had fallen down on the 
stones ina faint. But the smoking blood, 
the shrieks of the victim, had worked 
upon his mind, and he had composed a 
little battle-song for piano and fiddle, to 
commemorate the impression. He had 
tried to represent horror and tumultuous 
movement, and to simulate by long, wailing 
notes on the violin the cries of the dying. 
He wondered what had become of this 
early opus, which Harms had praised en- 
thusiastically, as by the way he had praised 
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every single work Schoenemann had pro- 
duced since. 

He remembered how as a child he had 
adored his mother; how she had once 
seemed to him not only the most beautiful 
and the kindest of women, but the clever- 
est also, It was only very gradually he 
came to discover her wanting in percep- 
tions, and too occupied in mendirg and 
cooking to have time to listen to his music. 
By the age of ten he had already begun to 
lean more on his sister Marie, who was 
then seventeen, and full of the hopes, the 
gaiety, the uncarefulness of a young girl. 
Marie was devoted to the clever little 
brother, and no sacrifice was too much for 
her to make him. When he wanted her 
company she would give up any personal 
pleasure, or rise at four to get through the 
household tasks, so as to be free for his 
service. He remembered the hours he 
had spent with her dreaming aloud, while 
she listened and praised. And then as he 
came to be fifteen, she was less necessary 
to him than Harms; he had learned all 
she was able to teach him; she was as a 
book he had read through, and one of 
those books that do not bear reading 
twice. Henceforth all his spare time was 
spent in August’s room discussing life, 
music, glory; improvising on his piano, 
or climbing with him the woodcd hills that 
shelter Klettendorf, walking through the 
apple and cherry orchards that gather 
round it. At that time he simply could 
not have e isted in his narrow village but 
for the sympathy and affection he found in 
Harms. No wonder he had opposed Au- 
gust’s desire to marry his sister; and 
Marie herself had become dear to him as 
ever, the moment there had seemed a pos- 
sibility of losing her. But as it turned 
out, they might have married so far as he 
was concerned; and he thought with a 
faint and natural contempt of the weakness 
of poor Harms in allowing the whole 
course of his life to be altered by the will 
of a boy. 

Memories such as these beguiled the 
way to Klettendorf; and for himself he 
was filled with a tender compassion. 
What a foolish, affectionate fellow he had 
been! Ever ready to expend his heart on 
other people, ever believing he had found 
in each new personality the brother soul 
which was to satisfy him, ever condemned 
to struggle upwards alone. His past was 


strewn with the friendships he had tried 
in the balance and found wanting. 

He was already beginning to gauge the 
limits of Harms’s capacities when he had 
met Marie Dittenheim. 


His passion for 














her had been but transitory, yet how beau- 
tiful while it lasted! She would always 
retain a certain interest for him in having 
been the passive object which had awak- 
ened those heavenly feelings of first love. 
But he had long seen clearly that it was 
the light of his own genius which had 
transfigured her, and that he had fallen at 
the feet of an idol of his own creation. 
Ah! the wild, the wonderful, the delicious 
generosity of youth! He could not re- 
strain a smile when he reflected, that in 
those days he had desired to consecrate 
his whole powers, his whole future life, to 
the service of a little moon-faced girl with 
round eyes and red hands. 

He supposed her hands were no longer 
red. Harms had written she had grown 
thin, and had otherwise much changed. 
But the real Marie must of course remain 
the same, a soul on a lower plane which 
could never be raised to his, any more 
than he could successfully stoop to her. 
And such was to be their union, one in 
name but never in fact. 

He could and would show her kindness, 
bear himself with patience, but henceforth 
all his highest desires and sympathies 
must be unshared. Mournful anticipa- 
tions of the future began to blot out the 
pleasanter reminiscences of the past, and 
he reached Klettendorf and stood with his 
hand on the familiar garden gate. 

The click of the latch brought two 
women out from the cottage to greet him: 
an old woman with bands of yellow-white 
hair showing in front of a close net cap — 
his aunt Kunie; and a woman no longer 
young, with the expression women get 
whose lives have been all duty without one 
satisfying joy — this was the once bright 
and hopeful sister. 

Schoenemann sat down with them to 
the meal they had prepared for him; the 
best they could manage, and yet almost 
barbarous in its homely ingredients and 
rude cooking, after the civilizations of 
Paris. The coarse tablecloth was dis- 
tasteful to him, so were the horn-handled 
knives and forks, the earthen beer-mugs 
with their pewter tops. Aunt Kunie pro- 
duced in his honor the Bowle wine, which 
she made herself from elder-flowers and 
Oranges, and which as a boy he had 
thought so delicious. Now he found it 
detestable, and could scarcely bring him- 
self to finish the small glassful she ladled 
out for him. Her hesitating, trivial con- 
versation teased him; he was only an- 
noyed by her well-meant efforts to please. 
She thought herself bound to talk about 
Paris, the friends he had made there, and 
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the musical world. It cost him a struggle 
to reply to her with civility. 

When he looked at Marie, he was 
amazed to see how plain and old she had 
become. Again the thought crossed his 
mind it might have been better for her 
had Harms made her his wife. Certainly 
no man would marry her now. 

He almost wished he had never returned 
to Klettendorf at all. His memory-pic- 
tures would always have remained agree- 
able had he never confronted them with 
the reality. However, he had been obliged 
to come in order to see Harms. 

“What is all this about the Ditten- 
heims?” he asked his sister. ‘ August 
writes such mysterious letters. Marie 
Dittenheim has lived well enough without 
me for seven years. What is the ‘urgent 
need ’ she has for me now ?” 

** People say she has always counted on 
your coming,” said the other Marie. 

“ Well, and have I not come? I always 
intended coming this summer, but it would 
have been more convenient to have come 
a few months later on. Only, August 
finally gave me no peace. Where is he? 
Why is he not here to meet me?” 

“He will be here at four. He hada 
lesson to give across the river.” 

“ Always the same life, I suppose? He 
still lodges with Schumacher?” 

“Always the same,” said the sister 
dryly ; * no change but one ever comes to 
the poor.” 

“You will wish to go and visit your 
blessed mother’s grave ?” said aunt Kunie. 
* Marie will take you there, and you will 
be back in time for coffee.” 

Emil walked with his sister to the quiet 
God’s acre on the hill. He stood before 
the slate headstone inscribed to the mem- 
ory of Franz Schoenemann and Marie his 
wife, and thought over many things. It 
is certain that a man cannot stand by the 
grave of his mother and not experience 
emotion. He had told her once ina 
transport of child-affection, that when he 
was a man he would never leave her, but | 
would live with her always. And yet he 
had not found it possible to get to her 
dying bed. He wished now it had been 
possible ; but it had not been so, aithough 
he had forgotten by this time the par- 
ticular obstacles which had prevented 
him. He left the graveyard trying to re- 
call them. He walked fast, absorbed in 
thought, and his sister was left far behind. 

A man in slovenly clothes stood by 
aunt Kunie in the little garden watching 
for his return. Emil saw it was Harms, 








and said to himself he too had changed 
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for the worse. He looked broken-down, 
blunted, unsatisfied with life, yet hopeless 
of mending it. After kissing Emil with 
his old affection, he waited for Marie to 
come up, and exchanged a few words with 
her of the most ordinary commonplace. 
The hopes he had once entertained were 
long ago extinguished. Now he was so 
wedded to the dull routine of life he would 
have dreaded any change. He had reached 
the point where all divinely implanted dis- 
content withers away, and could meet the 
woman he had once loved and no color 
rise to his cheek, his heart beat no whit 
the faster. 

Her lot was perhaps harder; she had 
never known the happiness of even un- 
requited love, but had lost youth and 
freshness, youth’s adjuncts of hope and 
high spirits, and the gaiety that lends a 
passing charm to glance and smile, nurs- 
ing in secret the agonizing conviction that 
never once to any man had she afforded 
eye-satisfaction or heart-pleasure. She 
treated Harms with a certain bitterness, 
but there was no particular meaning in 
this; it was her attitude towards all the 
world. 

Aunt Kunie had prepared coffee for two 
in the parlor. She and Marie retired to 
drink theirs in the kitchen, feeling sure 
that Emil would prefer being left alone 
with his friend. Harms sat for long silent 
and embarrassed. Momentarily he grew 
more impressed with Emil’s immense su- 
periority, visible even in such trifles as 
his dress, his manners, the way in which 
he held hishead. He saw that any equal- 
ity or companionship between his former 
pupil and friend was out of the question. 
He feared he had shown presumption in 
the warmth of his greetings. Emil was 
obliged to question him before he regained 
courage to talk. 

*“*The Contesse Marie is ill? Is that 
the misfortune you hint at? You seem to 
imply she is dying of love for me. The 
idea is absurd. Now and again I have 
heard of the Dittenheims from Berliners 
in Paris, and from all accounts my be- 
trothed has become a most accomplished 
young lady of the world; the exact coun- 
terpart of her mother.” 

“You still love her, my poor Emil?” 
asked Harms earnestly. 

“* Does it not look like it,” parried the 
other, “since I am here?” 

* You wish to make her your wife?” 

“IT mean, of course, to make her my 
wife.” 

“IT knew it; I could trust you!” cried 
Harms enthusiastically. “I knew that 
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And 
she, I am sure, loves you still ; but she is 
naturally weak, and then reports reached 
her — she spoke of “hem to me last year 


you, a Rhinelander, would be true. 


—and of course he’ amily made the most 
of them. But you .n save her yet. Go 
at once to Berlin; present yourself. It is 
fixed for next week, I believe; but when 
she sees you she wili retract her word. 
With you beside her she will feel herself 
strong enough to face the consequences, 
and you will rescue her from the. worst 
possible fate. All the world knows what 
that man’s character is; and besides, how 
could he ever satisfy a woman who has 
been honored with such an affection as 
yours ?” 

Schoenemann stared at the speaker with 
a glacial irritation. “You are raving,” 
said he; “I have no conception of your 
meaning. Speak German —if you are 
able —and tell me what fate threatens my 
betrothed.” 

“Then command yourself, Emil,” said 
the good Harms, himself greatly agi- 
tated; “keep calm, 1 implore you! She 
has yielded at last to over-persuasion, 
and has consented to marry her cousin, 
Baron Max Dittenheim. The wedding is 
arranged for Friday next.” 


VI. 


THESE words surprised Emil as much 
as a douche of cold water in the face. He 
was quite silent. Then he felt a move- 
ment of sensible relief. He saw for the 
first time in all its completeness how dear 
to him was the liberty with which he had 
been prepared to part. He was free, and 
in the only way possible to him, through 
the initiative of Marie herself. 

Then his surprise returned. It was 
astonishing she should have given him up 
—astonishing to the point of annoyance. 
A great many women in Paris, some as 
well-born, most far prettier and more in- 
telligent than the little contesse, would 
have been proud of his preference. Flore, 
an artist to her finger-tips, good, gay, and 
witty, with the warmest heart you could 
desire, the most cultivated mind, only 
longed to be allowed to serve him. And 
he had eluded them all, had treated Flore 
with studied coldness for the sake of this 
little girl, who now dared to play him 
false — after letting him wait for her seven 
years, and just when the moment had 
come to claim the fulfilment of her prom- 
ise. 

Beneath a calm exterior his thoughts 
travelled with stormy rapidity. What 
unexampled impudence on the part of the 























father, what treachery in the daughter! 
His anger augmented. He could no longer 
conceal it; for his armor of polished 
coldness was but a weapon of defence 
painfully acquired. The color rose all 
over his face, and his ireful eyes fixed 
themselves on August as though he saw 
in him the chief cause of offence. 

“Go to Berlin,” Harms urged; “ you 
will yet be in time.” 

* Do you imagine I should beseech her 
to reconsider, to marry me after all? No. 
I think myself fortunate in discovering, 
before it was too late, the falseness and 
vacuity of which she is capable. But I 
will go to Berlin and see her. I owe this 
to myself. She shall not ease her con- 
science by saying I made no claim.” 

“Yes, I will see her,” he reflected. “I 
will reproach her to her face.” He fore- 
boded in this interview a new experience 
which would be instructive to him. Still, 
as when a child, he sought curiously for 
emotions, and was eager to exalt, to intox- 
icate, to crucify his heart for the pleasure 
of standing aside to watch the effects. He 
purposely worked himself into the delusion 
that he still loved Marie Dittenheim with 
passion, in order that the sensations of the 
final interview might be the more intense. 

He began at once to prepare for depar- 
ture. Harms desired to accompany him, 
and Emil permitted him to do so, not car- 
ing sufficiently for his absence to find it 
worth while to forbid his presence. He 
kissed his womenkind without affection, 
and turned his back on Klettendorf with- 
out regret. It happened that he never 
saw either kindred or village again. 

He made the journey to Berlin in im- 
penetrable silence — arranging the phrases 
he should make use of in the coming 
scene, testing the bitter flavor of each 
word, and selecting those that would in- 
flict the sharpest pain. 

Harms respected Schoenemann’s si- 
lence. He knew so well what the renun- 
ciation of the beloved one means. His 
heart suffered vicariously for the suffering 
of his friend. 

Berlin was reached late one evening, 
and the two men put up at a small hotel. 
Harms informed himself as to the quarter 
of the town the Dittenheims inhabited, 
its distance, and the way thither. He 
accompanied Emil next morning part of 
the way. “Take courage!” he said. 
“Be sure she still loves you;” and then, 
= a warm handgrip, turned and left 
im, 

It was March; an iron day. The 
streets were searched by a piercing wind, 
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trying even to the stolid cheeriness of the 
Berliners. People walked with heads 
held low, wraps muffled up to nose and 
ears, hands encased in good woollen 
gloves, and still the universal enemy 
pierced into every chink and cranny, froze 
the marrow of their bones, and filled their 
eyes with dust. Nota propitious day for 
a wedding, if to-day it was, and yet the 
day poetic justice should select for the 
wedding of one who had broken plighted 
vows. 

The Dittenheim house was large and 
handsome, with many windows looking 
onthe street. Emil found the door stand- 
ing half open, as though some one had 
just hurriedly passed in or out. An im- 
mense basket of flowers stood in the hall. 
Other flowers, rows of tall white lilies, 
masses of white bridal roses, white nar- 
cissi, and white snowdrops, were heaped 
in disordered beauty against one wall. 
There was a sense of expectancy, a flavor 
of excitement in the air, as though some 
imposing ceremony were about to take 
place. Emil, going in, found no one to 
question him. It was as though the 
household, thrown off its balance by the 
coming event, had abandoned its accus- 
tomed routine. 

A door shut above. Looking up at the 
gallery which ran round the upper floor, 
Schoenemann saw a young woman flit 
rapidly by. She was in a light-colored 
gown. She was not unlike Marie. He 
was convinced it was Marie. He hurried 
up the shallow steps. But before he 
reached the landing she kad disappeared 
through one of the several doors which 
met his view. 

An overpowering scent of flowers 
greeted him. Here and there on the 
crimson carpets lay a sprig of jasmine or 
a lily-of-the-valley, as though such quanti- 
ties had been carried up that the few 
which fell were left unheeded. The un- 
familiar house in which he found himself, 
the silence, the fragrance, reminded Emil 
of that other day, so long ago, when he 
first visited Bellavista; then unknown to 
himself he was advancing to Love’s birth. 
Now he told himself with a bitterness he 
did not feel, he went to Love’s grave. 

Opposite to him, as he reached the head 
of the stairs, were high doors of white 
enamelled wood. They gave presumably 
on to the reception-rooms, the dozen win- 
dows of which overlooked the street. 
Here he should doubtless find Marie her- 
self, or at least some one who could bring 
him to her. He opened one door-wing. 
To his surprise he faced darkness, for 
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the wind rushing up from the hall mo- 
mentarily extinguished the six wax candles 
which stood in tall silver candlesticks 
down the centre of the floor. Emil took a 
step forward and closed the door behind 
him. The lights burned up again yellow 
and steady. They shed their radiance 
down on a mass of flowers, on a cloth of 
white satin— what was it?—an altar? — 
or a bed on which a woman was sleeping? 
The next instant Emil saw it was a bier. 

Advancing he stood between the can- 
dles, looking down on the dead Marie. 
For he knew intuitively it was she, 
though at first his eyes denied it. She 
was so changed from the little moon-faced 
girl he remembered. She was beautified 
and ennobled by the hand of death almost 
beyond recognition. Her features in 
their purer and finer outlines recalled 
those of her dead mother. Emil, whohad 
looked at the Graefin and never seen her 
in the old days, saw her now, and admitted 
she was fairer than the little daughter who 
stood beside her; but the dead girl who 
lay at his feet was even fairer than the 
mother. Nothing remained absolutely of 
the Marie he remembered but the light- 
brown, crinkly hair, which, flowing down 
on either side of the pale face, was spread 
out over the coverlet to the slightly raised 
knees. The delicate and waxen hands 
were crossed upon a crucifix, and on a 
satin ribbon round the neck hung a com- 
mon crystal locket. 

Emil had sought emotions; here he 
found some of unexpected thrillingness. 
He was genuinely shaken. The charm of 
his lost love for Marie returned with full 
force. His heart seemed to melt, tears 
gushed from his eyes, all his cold self- 
sufficiency fell from him. Could the dead 
at that moment have come to life, he might 
have flung himself at her feet and sworn 
eternal devotion. The locket cherished 
to the end touched him inexpressibly. 
He recognized his own hair still within 
it. He knew she had worn it day and 
night upon her heart, and had wished it 
to go untouched with her to the grave. 
He remembered with compunction that 
the companion locket was long since lost. 
It had gone astray in one of his many 
Paris removals. 

For the moment he hated himself. By 
the power which is given to the imagina- 
tive, he identified himself with the dead 
Marie. In the interval of a few seconds 
he lived through her entire life, loved with 
her, suffered with her. He understood 
how completely and irrevocably she had 
given up her life to him, how to her gentle 
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and faithful nature he had appeared the 
only man possible; he felt how constantly 
she had thought about him, how patiently 
she had waited and hoped, how the disa 
pointment of his silence had only strength- 
ened her love through pain. While he 
had been working, living, enjoying a 
thousand interests, or concentrating them 
all into the one absorbing pursuit, his 
image had been for her allin all. During 
these seven years, when he had forgotten 
her for months at a time, or only remem- 
bered her with coldness, every hour of 
every day her thoughts had turned to him. 
Love and hope had kept her alive, when 
otherwise she must long ago have fallen a 
victim to the hereditary disease which 
shed its fateful beauty upon her face. It 
was only when hope was crushed out, and 
she found herself on the point of ceding 
to the continuous pressure of relatives and 
circumstances, that she had given up the 
struggle and life both together. 

Down Emil’s cheeks tears ran un- 
checked. Love, melancholy, and pas- 
sionate regret flooded his soul. He gazed 
at the dead face, and to his shaken fantasy 
it seemed to regain the warmth and colors 
of life. He listened intently, and could 
have sworn he heard low and regular 
breathing. But suddenly his heart stood 
still! A new force overwhelmed it. 

Meanwhile a figure, sitting hitherto un- 
noticed in the darkness beyond the circle 
of candle-light, rose and came forward. 
It was Graf Dittenheim, but an altered 
man. His air of amused superiority, his 
ironical smile, were gone. Death for the 
moment had dragged him down to a level 
with his fellows. Heand Emil exchanged 
glances of instant recognition. Surprise, 
doubt, a sort of remorse showed them- 
selves on Dittenheim’s countenance. He 
looked at the tears which still wetted the 
young man’s face, and with a movement 
of the hand indicated the dead Marie. 

“Is it possible you cared for her after 
all?” he said in a low voice; “that you 
have remained true?” 

But Schoenemann only looked at him 
in silence and with an intense earnestness. 
Then he turned abruptly and walked out 
ofthe room. Out of the room, out of the 
house. Like one distraught he slipped 
through the streets of the city, and meet- 
ing Harms on the tavern steps, flung him 
aside with furious impatience. 

** Oh, for God’s sake, leave me alone!” 
he cried violently; and Harms was not 
wounded. He saw that something terrible 
had happened, and he understood so well 
the hopeless misery that cries for solitude. 
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Meanwhile Emil double-locked the 
doors of his room, fearful only that the 
unlucky encounter might have stemmed 
or diverted the torrent of music flowing 
within him. He seized pen and paper, 
and began to pour it forth in a series of 
spluttering dots and dashes. His brain 
was on fire with the excitement, his soul 
filled with the fierce joy which only the 
artist knows, and he in the moments of 
creation alone. 

With the waning light the sketch lay 
complete, and Schoenemann threw him- 
self back in his chair with a smile of su- 
preme contentment. Then presently came 
the reaction, he yawned, felt inclined for 
supper, locked up his papers, and went 
down to seek Harms, who was stupefied 
by his friend’s genial spirits. But the 
latter was happy, knowing that the work 
he had just completed was very good. 

For it was thus that the famous “ Ele- 
gie” came to be written. This is the 
story. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE BRAND OF CAIN IN THE GREAT 
REPUBLIC. 


No man knew the American people 
better, and no man was more jealous for 
what is good in them, than the late James 
Russell Lowell. Even when, in his satir- 
ical vein, he threw their weaknesses into 
painful relief, it was done tenderly, as if 
he loved them. But there is one charac- 
teristic of theirs which he never touched 
on without disgust, or without a sharpness 
of reproof that was very unusual with him. 
Their proneness to violence and their dis- 
regard of the sanctity of human life re- 
volted his intelligence as much as they 
grieved his heart. He would not admit 
that these are local peculiarities, that they 
spring from passing causes, or that they 
are merely a roughness natural to a new 
country. No, he would have none of this 
flattering unction. He clearly saw, and 
he honestly declared, what is the truth: — 


From Rio Grande to Penobscot’s flood 
The whole great nation love the smell of blood. 


The excuse of “a new country,” so often 
offered by Americans for their lawless- 
ness, is a singularly weak one. To begin 
with, America is not a new country. It 
is nearly three centuries old, and if a 
country cannot “ get through with its cuss- 
edness ” in three centuries, what hope is 
there of its ever improving with age? 
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How many more centuries do the Amer-- 
icans want before they begin to lay aside 
the customs of savages? 

Virginia was founded in 1607, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire in 1620, New York in 
1621, Maryland in 1624, the Carolinas in 
1663, New Jersey in 1664, Pennsylvania 
in 1681. The territory comprising the 
New England States was called by that 
name as far back as 1614, and wasa Dighly 
civilized country —far more highly civil- 
ized than most European countries — two 
hundred years ago. But it is not neces- 
sary to rebut this plea of infancy. The 
plea itself would not be valid, even if it 
were true in fact, which itis not. I have 
had something to do with new countries, 
and I deny that bloodshed and violence 
are necessary or even usual attendants of 
the youth of nations. 

Australia is two hundred years younger 
than the United States, and it had the 
drawback of starting from a convict settle- 
ment. It hasabout as many people as the 
American colonies had when they broke 
away from Great Britain a hundred years 
ago. Yet the Australians are not more 
prone to blood than the English them- 
selves. New Zealand has been settled 
only fifty years, and for twenty years out 
of those fifty the settlers were clenched in 
a bitter struggle with a race of cannibals. 
Yet violence is almost unknown there, and 
any man carrying a weapon would be 
looked upon as mad. Mr. Brodie Hoare, 
the banker, a very shrewd and impartial 
observer, describing that colony a few 
years ago, said, quite truly, that all the 
government it wants is half-a-dozen police- 
men with walking-sticks. In all British 
colonies life and person are safe, and even 
a blow with the hand is rare, and is sure 
to be punished. It is not necessary to go 
outside of North America for instances. 
Canada is a bloodless country compared 
with the United States, though Canada is 
much younger than the United States. 

The plea of boisterous youth breaks 
down in the United States itself. That 
country has the bad pre-eminence of show- 
ing more murders in proportion to the 
population than any other country in the 
world; and these are only the murders 
counted officially ; whereas a vast number 
of homicides, which are murders in ever 
sense of the word, are not counted offi- 
cially at all. It would assuredly be within 
the mark to say that there are twice as 
many homicides in the United States, in 
proportion to the population, as in any 
other country in the world where law ex- 
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ists. And most of this senseless blood- 
shed takes place in some of the oldest 
states, while some of the newest are freest 
from it. The states most like British col- 
onies in this respect were only territories 
the other day. It stands to reason that 
the people of new countries, if they are 
decent folks, with the true aptness for 
self-rule, ought to be more than commonly 
free from blood-guiltiness. They have 
the example, good or bad, of older peoples 
to go by. They have a clear field for law 
and order. They are galled by no yoke. 
They have what they need in plenty, but 
no vicious luxury. They have harmless 
callings, happy homes, a simple life, 
healthy hopes for themselves and their 
offspring, and none to make them afraid. 
Why shovld they have the passions of 
slaves and the practices of pirates? All 
experience shows the opposite is the case, 
and new countries, if they have nothing 
but their newness against them, are the 
most humane. ' 

A still more damning witness against 
the “new country” plea has yet to be 
called. The Americans become more 
bloodstained the farther they advance 
towards national maturity. Not only do 
they head the list of all nations as to the 
number of murders in proportion to the 
population, but they break their own mur- 
der record year after year. A carefully 
prepared and thoroughly authentic state- 
ment, published not long since bya New 
Jersey Patriotic Association, shows that 
crimes of violence in the United States 
have more than doubled in number in pro- 
portion to the population since 1850; and 
last year was the worst year of all. 

When driven from the ground that 
America is a land of blood because it is a 
new country, Americans always fall back 
on saying that the shocking prevalence of 
bloodshed is due to the influx of foreign- 
ers. ‘ What else is to be expected,” they 
ask, “ when our country is made the dump- 
ing ground of Europe? We are getting 
from half a million to three-quarters of a 
million of immigrants every year, and most 
of them are the dregs of the countries 
they come from — paupers, criminals, des- 
peradoes, adventurers, human refuse of 
every sort. For many years we believed 
we could assimilate all mankind and make 
good Americans of them in a year or two. 
But now we know that it is not so. We 
must have an ironclad anti-immigration 
law, and that’s all there is to it.” 

Unfortunately that is not “all there is 
to it,” by a very long way. In fact, few 
Americans blind themselves by any such 
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error, whatever they may say for the sake 
of popularity or to make the best of a bad 
case. They have already very harsh laws 
against pauper and criminal immigration, 
and the officials are driven by public opin- 
ion to apply those laws with cruel strict- 
ness. Yet, with all the wish in the world 
to turn back immigrants, they are unable 
to deny admittance to more than a paltry 
number. The official machinery employed 
for this purpose costs more than would 
set up all the rejected immigrants in a 
good business. The truth is, the cry of 
“pauper” and “criminal” against the 
immigrants from Europe in the Eastern 
States is as hollow as that against the 
Chinese in the Western States. The pro- 
portion of criminals among the immigrants 
is infinitesimal, and all fair inquiries prove 
that the foreigners in America are the 
most inoffensive of the people. Poor and 
ignorant they may be, but dangerous they 
are not. The greater number of them are 
Germans, and the Americans themselves 
admit that the Germans are a very quiet 
people, seldom giving any trouble, but 
taking at once to some honest calling, and 
soon becoming excellent citizens. The 
same may be said of the Scandinavians, 
who go stolidly to their work in the northe 
west, and never hurt anybody. The Ital- 
ians have got a bad name lately, but very 
unjustly. The secret history of the murder 
of Hennessey is pretty well known in 
America, and has been partially published. 
It is widely believed to have been an 
incident in one of those Irish feuds 
which have for years existed in New Or- 
leans, as in Chicago and other cities; the 
same feud in which Hennessey’s father 
and brother were killed. The accusation 
against the Mafia was a bold and ingen- 
ious device for diverting attention from 
the true nature and origin of the crime. 
There was not a vestige of what in En- 
gland would be called evidence of the 
existence of any Mafia in New Orleans; 
but several of the most respectable Italian 
witnesses declared the whole story to be 
an absurd invention. The jury acquitted 
the prisoners, whereupon the mob mur- 
dered them, and raised the cry that the 
jury had been bribed. The “committee 
of safety,” as the leaders of the assassins 
were Called, instituted a prosecution 
against Dominick O’Malley, a detective, 
but the solitary witness they could bring 
in support of the charge was an Irishman, 
named McCrystal, himself one of the jury, 
who was ready to confess having been 


bribed. The court refused such a man’s 
evidence, and after a lapse of seven 














months, during which O’Malley constantly 
demanded a trial, the indictment against 
him was abandoned on October 8, On 
being discharged he published a declara- 
tion that the prosecutors knew all along 
there was “no suspicion of wrong-doing” 
in the Hennessey case, but “the indict- 
ment had to be brought in order to satisfy 
the people for what was done on March 
14” —that is, to justify the massacre of 
the Italian prisoners. He added, “I have 
been asked to keep quiet, and allow the 
matter to be forgotten ;” but he threatens 
yet to expose the whole affair. 

Like the Germans and Scandinavians, 
the Italians are harmless enough if not 
interfered with. All they ask is to be 
allowed to earn a living by the hardest 
and humblest of work. They are quick to 
resent ill-treatment, and they use the knife 
with fatal dexterity, but not without a 
cause. I will mention two cases which 
came within my own knowledge whilst in 
New York last year. Two Italians, broth- 
ers, new arrivals, and speaking no English, 
had set up a fruit-stall at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, op- 
posite the spot where the gigantic Plaza 
Hotel was then being built. The contract- 
ors for the building employed none but 
Irish laborers, and between these Irish- 
men and the Italians in the neighborhood 
there was a chronic feud, which found 
vent in jeers and insults and occasional 
scuffles. One day a number of the Irish- 
men, on leaving their work at the hotel, 
amused themselves by teasing the Italians 
at the fruit-stall, whom they soon got into 
a furious rage. Finally one of the gang 
snatched a couple of oranges from the 
stall, and he and his comrades ran awa 
laughing. They were noiselessly fol- 
lowed, however, by the bare feet of the 
younger Italian, who stabbed the man with 
the oranges in the back, and killed him 
instantly. The other case was somewhat 
similar. A miserably ragged Italian was 
driving a cartload of watermelons down a 
street just out of Broadway, selling them 
from door to door as he went along. 
While he was engaged with a purchaser, 
an Irish laborer took a large melon out of 
the cart and walked off without paying for 
it. The Italian ran after him, demanding 
his money in broken English and with 
frantic gesticulations, amid the iaughter of 
the crowd. The man with the melon 
quickened his pace, and the Italian, unable 
to stop him, and afraid to leave his cart, 
drew a knife and struck a blow from which 
the man died. These are typical murders 
by Italians in America, where they are 
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exposed to much petty persecution from 
the Irish, who detest them as rivals in the 
labor market. They also fight a good deal 
among themselves, jealousy being the 
cause of many affrays. But these things 
seldom happen amongst Italians who have 
been any length of time in the country, 
and learnt the ways of civilized life. 
Crime of any sort is rare among the 
American-born Italians, who are particu- 
larly intelligent and well conducted. 
There are eighty thousand Italians in New 
York City alone, but the number of Italian 
criminals is very small indeed. 

The lower order of Jews, who are mostly 
Russians or Poles, are very depraved; 
but they are not violent. They thieve 
and cheat, but they do not murder; and 
even these poor, despised wretches work 
desperately hard as soon as they find out 
how to get an honest living, and do credit 
to any opportunities they enjoy in Amer- 
ica. It is hard to say whether their moral 
condition is a more scandalous disgrace to 
the country they have come from or the 
country they have gone to. But, low as 
they are, they cannot be held accountable 
for any considerable share of violent crime. 
It is the fashion in America to charge the 
Hungarians, who swarm in parts of Penn- 
sylvania and some other mining states, 
with murderous qualities, but this arises 
from sheer ignorance and prejudice. The 
Hungarians are very harmless and in- 
tensely industrious, but their strange 
tongue, uncouth looks, and clamorous 
manner make them regarded as a sort of 
ogres. The silliest stories about them are 
greedily swallowed, and fearful cruelties 
are visited upon them on account of their 
supposed ferocity. When the starving 
Hungarian ironworkers near Pittsburgh 
struck recently, they were shot down 
wholesale, both men and women, on ac- 
count of the terror they inspired; but it 
was found they were unarmed, and really 
meant no mischief. During the excite- 
ment over the bursting of the Conemaugh 
dam, at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, the year 
before last, when thousands of lives were 
lost, it was reported that the Hungarians 
slaughtered the dying and mutilated the 
dead for plunder, and committed fiendish 
deeds on the helpless victims whom the 
floods placed at their mercy. For weeks 
every publisher’s store in America was 
ghastly with pictures of Hungarians do- 
ing all these things, or being shot or 
hanged by the United States troops for 
doing them. The daily papers contained 
columns of details of these enormities, 
and of the executions resulting from them. 
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In more than one quarter it was suggested 
that the whole Hungarian population 
should be exterminated. The agitation 
reached such a head that the Hungarian 
residents in New York formed a committee 
to ascertain the facts. In answer to their 
questions the United States general to 
whom had been entrusted the control of 
the ruined district, declared there had not 
been a single complaint against any Hun- 
garian resident, but, on the contrary, the 
Hungarians had bravely and generously 
devoted themselves to the work of rescue 
and relief. He had nothing but praise 
and thanks for them, and he went tosome 
pains to show that the charges of inhu- 
manity so widely published against them 
were either sensational lies or else the 
ravings of panic. 

This was a strong case, where disproof 
of a decisive kind was fortunately to be 
got. But, in fact, the charge of murder- 
ousness, which is commonly and persis- 
tently made by Americans against the 
alien population generally, is quite as un- 
just, and as wilfully untruthful in the main, 
as it was in the particular instance of the 
Hungarians at Johnstown. The officially 
authenticated figures compiled by the 
New Jersey Association already referred 
to prove that the overwhelming propor- 
tion of crimes of violence are committed 
by Americans, and that the foreign popu- 
lation are singularly free from bloodshed. 
The significance of these remarks as to 
the alleged criminality of foreign immi- 
grants will be seen when it is remembered 
how small a proportion of the American 
people are Americans. Of the inhabitants 
of the three cities of New York, Brooklyn, 
and Jersey—which are practically one 
city —four out of five are either foreign 
born or born of foreign parents, according 
to the authority of Mr. John Jay, president 
of the Huguenot Society, one of the most 
patriotic and beneficent citizens of Amer- 
ica, who has made a study of this ques- 
tion, There are many parts of the United 
States, both cities and country places, 
where the proportion of foreigners is even 
greater than that. 

It stands to reason that among the mil- 
lions of aliens exiled to America by the 
hardness of their condition at home, there 
are many undesirable citizens and an ap- 
preciable element of evil. I donot holda 
brief for these foreigners. I have no ob- 
ject in making them out better than they 
are, or better than a like kind of people 
elsewhere. Tennyson’s Northern Farmer 
says, “In the loomp the poor are bad,” 
and it were folly to pretend that low, igno- 
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rant people, debased by chronic hunger 
and oppression, become angels as soon 
as they pass under the Statue of Liberty. 
But it lies not in the mouth of Americans 
to charge them with crimes which were a 
byword against the nation before the tide 
of foreign immigration set in, and which, 
not recently, but fifty years ago or more, 
caused the most familiar type of American 
to be a man armed to the teeth for blood- 
shed. Ifthe foreign immigrants are prone 
to violence, all the more ought Americans 
to set them an example of self-restraint, 
which they certainly do not do. 

People who have never lived in America, 
but who only read about it at a distance as 
a very advanced country, cannot conceive 
how cheap life is held there, or how lightly 
the crime of murder is regarded. There 
are three broad divisions of that crime, 
which only have to be pointed out in order 
to give a new view of the subject to those 
who have never thought much about it. 
Firstly, there are murders such as occur 
in all countries, the taking of life with 
more or less of premeditation or secrecy, 
from a motive of revenge or hatred, or for 
the sake of plunder, or to further or conceal 
some othercrime. These are condemned 
alike by law and by public opinion in 
America as elsewhere, and are generally 
detected and punished. The death pen- 
alty, however, is inflicted in few cases, 
various “ degrees ” of murder being recog- 
nized, according to the caprice of juries, 
and the system of appeals and the shame- 
less corruption of the courts affording 
many loopholes of escape. Still, these 
crimes are not peculiar to America, and 
there is noreason to dwell on them here. 
Secondly, there is a very numerous Class 
of homicides, which would be called mur- 
ders in any other country, arising from 
the habit of carrying weapons and of using 
them upon the slenderest pretence of 
provocation or self-defence. 

The Americans take a most curious 
view of this “ind of killing. They con- 
sider that any man may rightly shoot an- 
other from whom he thinks himself in 
danger of a blow or any hurt, or even from 
whom he has had bad words. The police 
and other officers of the law set a very 
poor example. in this respect. They are 
themselves among the worst offenders. 
All these guardians of the peace carry 
firearms, and use them recklessly. A 
notorious case occurred last year. A judge 
of the Supreme Court, on circuit in Cali- 
fornia, stopped to breakfast in the public 
restaurant of a railway station, accompa- 
nied by a United States marshal, a high 
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official of the court. In the same train 
was a barrister, who had a grievance 
against the judge on account of what he 
deemed a wrongful committal for con- 
tempt. Seeing the judge seated at break- 
fast, the barrister applied some sneering 
remark to him, and then, losing control of 
his temper, struck him with his hand. 
The United States marshal instantly drew 
a revolver and shot the barrister dead, 
sending a second bullet into his body to 
make sure of him after he had fallen to 
~ the floor. The barrister’s wife, who saw 
it all, rushed back shrieking into the rail- 
way carriage, but was seized. In her 
reticule was found a revolver, and the 
Grand Jury refused to indict the marshal, 
on the ground that he was justified in 
shooting the barrister, because the re- 
volver found in the wife’s reticule might 
have been used to shoct the judge with. 
This was held on all sides to be good \law 
and good justice, and the marshal’s action 
was highly commended. It reminds one 
of the triangular duel in ‘ Midshipman 
Easy.” There are hundreds of cases of 
homicide by peace officers almost as strik- 
ing as that, and some of them are posi- 
tively ludicrous. In New York not long 
ago a policeman was told that a theft had 
been committed in the street, and the 
thief had gone in acertain direction. He 


followed him, and seeing a man, who had 
apparently been sleeping on some steps, 
get up and run away, he drew his revolver 
and fired at him. He missed his mark, 
but mortally wounded a bystander across 


the street. The runaway was caught, 
however, and turned out to be a harmless 
follow who had been awakened by the 
hue and cry, and taken to his heels in fear. 
Yet the constable was held to have done 
his duty, because the man might have 
been the thief. These shootings by the 
police became so common that one of the 
daily papers proposed a sort of “ police- 
alarm,” by which the public might have 
notice when the street-firing was going to 
begin. A San Francisco paper improved 
on this by wittily suggesting that “the 
more respectable of the criminal classes 
should be organized for the protection of 
the citizens from the police.” But noth- 
ing was done, and the evil is as great as 
ever. 

It is easy to understand that in a coun- 
try where such practices on the part of 
the officers of the law, and such ideas re- 
garding them, prevail, ordinary folks do 
not deem it necessary to put any restraint 
on themselves in the use of deadly weap- 
ons, and do not think any the worse of a 
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man for having slain another under what 
is called provocation. Allover the States 
the killing goes on, in family feuds, in 
personal quarrels, or in the most casual 
disputes between strangers. Often it takes 
the form of a rough-and-ready duel, two 
men who have a grudge against one an- 
other meeting in the street, or in busi- 
ness, or in society, and shooting, with or 
without words, until one or both fall dead. 
Sometimes friends or partisans of the 
combatants join in, and a mé/ée ensues, in 
which any number on either side, or on 
neither side, are killed or wounded. In 
parts of Kentucky and Virginia these 
blood-feuds are carried on hereditarily, 
and whole families are “wiped out.” 
Within the last few months there came to 
an end in Kentucky a vendetta, in which 
twenty-two persons, including several 
women and children, had been killed, 
whilst only one of the offenders had been 
brought to justice. It must not be sup- 
posed that only ruffians and common 
brawlers do these things. There is no 
distinction of classes in their readiness to 
kill, but leading men in point of education 
and position often disgrace themselves by 
shedding blood. This is especially the 
case in the Southern States, where it is 
considered the sign of a gentleman to have 
had at least one fatal “difficulty.” But it 
is far too common in the North also; and 
in all ranks of society, even in New York 
and Philadelphia, men are to be met who 
have taken life who are not ashamed of 
themselves for it, and whose friends are 
not ashamed of them either. It is not 
thought a thing to be ashamed of, and in 
most instances there is a great deal of 
sympathy with it. Here is a case which 
well illustrates the tone of feeling on this 
matter. A gentleman occupying a posi- 
tion of great wealth and influence in New 
York became involved in one of those 
domestic lawsuits which are so common 
in America. His wife’s brother, who had 
warmly espoused her side of the dispute, 
met the husband, and tried in vain to 
bring about a private settlement. On the 
day appointed for the trial the brother 
again met the husband, and high words 
ended ina fracas. The brother was un- 
armed, but the husband had brought his 
revolver, and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he laid his brother-in-law dead at his 
feet. He was arrested, but immediately 
released on bail; the Grand Jury found no 
indictment, and his position in society 
was in no way affected by the incident. 
Nine Americans out of ten would hold 
that the killing under those circumstances 
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was justifiable, however deplorable ; and 
they would have held the same if it had 
been the other way and the brother had 
killed the husband. The rule seems to 
be that killing is no murder, and the law 
has nothing to do with it, whenever there 
is provocation enough on either side to 
make the other party angry. By the prac- 
tical application of that rule thousands of 
lives are sacrificed, many of them valuable 
ones, under conditions where a little right 
feeling and self-control would remove the 
whole cause of strife. 

The paltriness of the occasions when 
arms are resorted to, indeed, almost 
passes belief. They have a cant phrase 
in America, “ McGinty!” which is used 
like * Who’s your hatter?” in England. 
A man was coming out of a saloon when 
another called out, “ Say! Have you seen 
him?” “Seen who?” asked the man, 
taken unawares. “ McGinty!” shouted 
the other, amid a roar of laughter from 
the saloon loafers. The victim of the 
stupid joke instantly “ pulled his gun ” and 
shot the joker. He was tried, but pleaded 
provocation, and got off with a nominal 
sentence. A member of a well-known club 
in New York, who prided himself on his 
pedigree, wished another member to read 
a book on the subject, and left it for him 
with the hall-porter. Returning some 


days later he found the gentleman had not 
taken the book, but had made some ex- 
cuse, and left it with the hall-porter as 


before. The man of ancient lineage was 
very wrath at this, and, meeting the other 
member at the club door, charged him with 
the slight. The other again excused him- 
self, and ended by saying plainly that he 
was not interested in the subject of the 
pedigree. This was an unbearable insult. 
The next moment a shot was fired, and 
the scorner of pedigrees only saved his 
life by running into the street and getting 
undera wagon. His assailant, aftera long 
delay, was arrested, but released on trifling 
bail, and no further proceedings were 
taken. 

Another instance happened to myself. 
I had been travelling in a railway carriage 
in the South, in company with two very 
pleasant men who chanced to be seated 
opposite to me at the end of the crowded 
car, and had got out to “ buy a lunch,” as 
they say, at a station, my two fellow-pas- 
sengers having promised to keep my seat 
for me. When I returned to the car I 
found a tall, gaunt man, in a broad slouch 
hat, eo pte about to take my seat, but 
yet not actually taking it. Aglance at my 
acquaintances opposite showed me why he 
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hesitated. Each of them was holding a 
cup of coffee to his mouth with his left 
hand, while his right grasped a revolver 
covering the intruder. ‘lime being short, 
they were drinking their coffee while they 
“kept the Britisher’s seat.” The tall 
stranger politely retired on my appearing, 
the others put their revolvers in their hip- 
pockets without any remark, and we re- 
sumed our journey. What amused me 
most of all though was a glimpse I got of 
a solemn-looking old man about half-way 
down the car, who had drawn out from 
somewhere an enormous, antiquated, 
ivory-handled six-shooter, and was holding 
it up with his finger on the trigger, ready 
to take a hand in any little festivity that 
might arise. He looked so disappointed 
when it all ended in nothing that I felt 
quite sorry for him. 

Boys, and even women, quite commonly 
take the life of a fellow-creature in the 
United States, and if “ provocation” or 
any strong emotion can be shown, it is 
thought rather creditable to them than 
otherwise. It is considered a sign of 
“good grit” —that is, high spirit, or, 
rather, ungoverned temper. I was an un- 
willing witness of what appeared to me a 
cruel murder by a woman in a main thor- 
oughfare. She was well dressed, and 
rather handsome — what would be called 
a lady in appearance; and her victim was 
a youngish man, of the smooth, neat, pol- 
ished, finely clothed, Wall Street type. 
They met face to face on the pavement, 
and stopped to speak, as I thought, like 
ordinary acquaintances; but the woman, 
after some hurried words, produced a re- 
volver from her reticule or muff, and rap- 
idly fired four or five shots. I got as far 
away as possible, and made for the ele- 
vated railway, but looking back, I saw the 
man struggling on the pavement, and I 
read in the evening papers that he had 
been shot dead, riddled with bullets. He 
was a well-known stock-broker, and the 
lady was said to have some money claim 
against him which she had been unable to 
make good at law. There was pretty gen- 
eral sympathy with her for her nerve and 
her straight shooting, and there is little 
doubt she would have got off scot-free, but 
she died before the long preliminaries of 
the case were finished. The Americans 
have an extraordinary liking for an “ex- 
citable temperament,” which is nothing 
but what we call a violent temper, in 
women. One hears men every day say 
they wouldn’t give a cent for a woman who 
is not “good grit,” or has not “a bit of 





the devil in her;” and a woman who 
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shows it as that one at Brooklyn did has 
not much to fear. 

Another curious instance, quite typical 
of this class of American murders, was 
that of a mere lad in New York, whose 
mother was concerned in a lawsuit, and 
who shot her attorney dead in his office 
chair because he did not think he was 
conducting the case properly. I saw this 
amiable youth in the Tombs, and the 
chaplain —a highly educated Episcopal 
clergyman, from whom I learnt a great 
deal about crime in America — told me he 
did not care at all for what he had done, 
but rather gloried in it, so completely had 
temper overmastered his sense of right 
and wrong. I believe he is still awaiting 
trial on appeal. Innumerable shootings 
are the sequel of lawsuits, and if it seems 
that there has been any serious hardship 
in the decision of the court or the conduct 
of the case, public opinion takes a mild 
view of assassination, as a sort of compen- 
sating balance. This is unquestionably 
the reason of many suits being compro- 
mised. Itis better to take half of what 
could be got, than to take the whole with 
a chance of being shot. It is very sug- 
gestive, when calling on a lawyer in any 
American city, to observe the revolver in 
a pigeon-hole of his desk or some other 


situation ready to his hand. But thou- 
sands of other business men take the 


same precaution. Revolvers are every- 
where. The last time I landed in Amer- 
ica I went into a money-changer’s office, 
nearly opposite the White Star Company’s 
dock, to get “currency” for my English 
gold. While waiting my turn at the lat- 
tice, I noticed a little girl playing with 
some heavy object close to the stove, 
which was nearly red-hot. Another cus- 
tomer noticed it, too, and with the usual 
blasphemous exclamation he took from 
the child a loaded revolver. The money- 
changer, to whom he handed it, put it on 
a shelf behind him, with the remark that 
the child was always “ foolin’ around with 
somethin’.” 

The last of the three classes into which 
homicides in America may be broadly 
divided, are the most numerous, and are 
certainly the most disgraceful to the nation 
which countenances them. These are 
the multitudes of brutal and brutalizing 
murders done under a pretext of irregular 
justice called lynching. Lynch lawis said 
to take its name from a strong-minded 
farmer in Virginia, in the middle of the 
last century, who, unable to obtain legal 
redress against thieves and trespassers in 
those rough times, used to seize them by 
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Sorce majeure, tie them to a tree, and flo 

them with his own hand. Farmer Lync 

was a just man as well as a stern one, and 
his neighbors, finding that his character 
made his methods respected, resorted to 
him to settle disputes of their own with 
horse-stealers or other aggressors. This 
duty he performed with impartiality, and 
with substantial regard for the principles 
of justice. Hence he came to be called 
“ Judge Lynch,” and his decisions com- 
manded such support, that, whereas no 
innocent person feared him, no guilty one 
had any hope of escaping his sentence. 
Judge Lynch’s court, though without legal 
authority, complied strictly with rules of 
law and evidence, as then understood. It 
probably dealt out better justice than most 
legally constituted courts in the American 
colonies did in those days. It was severe, 
but not merciless; expeditious, but not 
hasty; unceremonious, yet decorous; un- 
paid, yet absolutely incorruptible. The 
example of the Virginian settlers was fol- 
lowed by the inhabitants of all outlying 
settlements where society was not yet or- 
ganized nor law established. The most 
respected citizen in each community was 
chosen judge, and the high character and 
decent procedure of the original court 
were faithfully maintained. The result 
was everywhere the same. Lynch law 
was a terror to evil-doers, and the sure 
precursor of lawand order. It was itself 
a powerful exponent of law and order, and 
furnished as complete a tribunal as could 
be wished for under the circumstances. 
The main principles that governed the 
Lynch courts were these. All men were 
equal before the court. Every man was 
deemed innocent until proved guilty. 
Trials were held in public. The accused 
was brought face to face with his accuser. 
All evidence was given in open court, and 
the accused had the right of questioning 
every witness. After the hearing of the 
evidence, the accused had the right of 
speaking in his own defence, and of urging 
any matters not in evidence that might 
equitably weigh in his favor. The judg- 
ment of the court was final. If found 
guilty of death, the accused was allowed a 
reasonable time to arrange his earthly 
affairs and say his prayers, and was forth- 
with hanged as humanely as might be. If 
acquitted, he was not liable to further 
molestation, but took his place in the com- 
munity again as an innocent man. False 
testimony or any attempt to influence the 
court by fear or favor was a heinous of- 
fence. It was as much as a man’s life 
was worth to tell a palpable lie in evidence 
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before Judge Lynch, whilst a threat or the 
bare suggestion of a bribe was a “cone 
tempt ” punishable by instantdeath. Ina 
word, the accused had a fairtrial. Such 
was Lynch law inits palmy days. But it 
is totally different from that now. The 
lynching remains, but the element of law 
has vanished. It is now neither more nor 
less than murder by a mob. There was, 
indeed, an intermediate stage in this de- 
generation, which is worth noting, because 
it explains much that would otherwise be 
inexplicable. 

Lynch law proper was long ago super- 
seded by regular justice in all parts of the 
United States, except remote cafions or 
inaccessible mining camps, where it may 
possibly linger yet for many years to 
come. But long after State judges and 
United States judges had occupied Judge 
Lynch’s bench, and the cumbrous forms 
of law had been substituted for the curt 
ceremonial of a “meeting of citizens,” 
the institution of lynching survived as a 
kind of accessory to the regular courts. 
The trial of prisoners was left entirely to 
the lawful authorities; but after convic- 
tion, the citizens in numberless cases took 
the execution of the sentence into their 
own hands. There were several reasons 
for this. One was that the legal tribunals 
never commanded half as much confidence 


as the Lynch courts in their best days used 
tocommand. They were not expeditious, 


and they were not incorruptible. It was 
soon seen that, because a scoundrel had 
been sentenced to death, it by no means 
followed he was todie. He had the right 
of appeal, and pending his appeal the ac- 
cuser or the witnesses might be got at 
or overawed. If he did not appeal, his 
friends might bribe or intimidate the 
gaoler, or, if they were numerous enough, 
might force the gaol and take their mate 
out, to recommence his career of crime. 
But this was not all. A stronger reason 
always existed. The expenses of criminal 
proceedings were charged on the rates, 
and what with sheriff’s fees, and State 
attorney’s fees, and hangman’s fees, and 
coroner’s fees, and registrar’s fees, and 
cost of gallows and wagons, and all the 
rest of it, half the year’s revenue of a 
county might be swallowed up to put a 
single horse-thief out of the way. Hence 
arose the practice of “strengthening the 
sheriff’s hands.” That is to say, as soon 
as the sessions closed and the legal func- 
tionaries departed, the citizens, often 
headed by the mayor, went in procession 
to the gaol and demanded the body of the 
convict. The gaoler generally made no 
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more than ashow of yielding toirresistible 
force under protest, so as to save his place 
and pay; but whether he did or did not 
made little difference. The prisoner was 
taken out of his custody, conveyed to some 
distance from the town, and hanged to a 
tree. The party then held an inquest, 
found a verdict of “died by misadven- 
ture,” buried the body under the tree, and 
dispersed. There was a good deal to be 
said in favor of this system. The man 
was legally tried and condemned. There 
was no doubt about his guilt. It would 
be a gross failure of justice if he escaped, 
and the law-abiding community would be 
exposed to his vengeance and that of his 
accomplices in crime. On the other hand, 
if he were left to the slow and costly 
process of legal execution, the innocent 
ratepayers would be mulcted in a heavy 
tax. By taking him out of the custody of 
the gaoler and hanging him toa tree the 
citizens avoided all these risks and did no 
injustice to anybody. The two great ob- 
jections to it were not nearly so apparent 
as its many advantages in such a state of 
society as that. It was unlawful, and it 
brought otherwise respectable people into 
contact and complicity with bloodshed. 
In any other country those two objections 
would have prevailed overwhelmingly 
against any number of advantages, But 
in America it was not so, and the result is 
what we see. The spirit of lawlessness 
and morbid excitement gradually took 
possession of the people, and lynching 
after sentence soon led to lynching before 
sentence. It became impossibie for a 
man against whom there was much popu- 
lar feeling to get a fair trial at all, or if he 
were tried and acquitted he was in danger 
of being lynched ali the same. This is 
exactly what took place at New Orleans 
with the Italians accused of the murder of 
chief of police Hennessey. Those men 
were tried and acquitted ; and, having read 
every word of the evidence day by day, as 
it was given, long before the excitement 
arose which ended so disastrously, I do 
not hesitate to say that upon that evidence 
they would have been acquitted by any 
unprejudiced jury, whether in Europe on 
America. There was nothing like con- 
clusive proof against them. Yet the 
citizens of New Orleans broke into the 
gaol and slaughtered them, together with 
several other prisoners who had not been 
tried at all. 

This brings us to the next step in the 
downward path of Lynch law. It is obvi- 
ously only a short step from lynching be- 
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lynching before trial; and this is very 
common now in all parts of America 
where popular passion is stronger than 
constituted authority. Great numbers of 
prisoners are taken out of legal custody, 
often with the connivance of the authori- 
ties, and put to death without their guilt 
or innocence having been made the sub- 
ject of any evidence whatsoever. There is 
only one step beyond that, and it has long 
since been taken. The fact of legal cus- 
tody implies that the accused has at least 
been arrested upon legal process, which 
in itself is some sort of protection against 
mere undiscriminating murder. But in 
some of the states the citizens habitually 
relieve the law of even that small share of 
responsibility, and themselves undertake 
the accusation and the arrest. It would 
be more correct to say they dispense alike 
with accusation, arrest, and trial. The 
whole procedure is shortened down to sus- 
picion and execution. 

I will explain this from my own expe- 
rience. In July last year I was at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, a wonderfully thriving 
town with a resident population of thirty 
thousand, swelling at certain seasons to 
sixty thousand. I stayed at a magnificent 
hotel, and saw around me all the externals 
of civilization and progress. I read inthe 


local paper on the day of my arrival, 
however, a paragraph which showed how 
much real civilization or progress there 


was there. It stated that an assault had 
been committed on a woman in the suburbs 
of the town, and, after giving some sen- 
sational details, concluded thus : — 

“A colored man, named , iS Suse 
pected of the crime, having been seen 
loafing about the locality lately. He is 
said ty have taken to the woods, but a 
party of citizens have gone in search of 
him, and when caught he will be lynched.” 

It is not necessary to draw further at- 


tention to the points of this announcement,’ 


which differs in no material feature from 
scores that appear in American country 
papers every day. There could not be a 
more eloquent commentary on the tone of 
public feeling there. In this case, as in 
most, the party of citizens were successful 
in their search. They caught the sus- 
pected man, who apparently made no 
attempt to escape, but protested his inno- 
cence ; and they bound him toa tree and 
burnt him alive. There was no proof that 
any crime had been committed at all — 
nothing beyond a bare assertion — and 
there was nothing to connect this man 
with it beyond vague suspicion. There 
was nothing, moreover, to prevent his 
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captors from bringing him into Birming- 
ham and handing him over to the police. 
But if they had done that, he would have 
got a reasonably fair trial, which is ex- 
actly what the citizens were determined he 
should not have. It would have cost 
money, there would have been no excite- 
ment about it, and the chances were ten 
to one the prisoner would have been ac- 
quitted for want of proof. As it was it 
cost nothing, the citizens had a “lovely 
time,” and the honor of the injured family 
was vindicated. There probably was not 
a white resident in Birmingham who did 
not approve cordially of what was done. 
I was only there two or three days; but 
during my short stay two men were 
lynched, and one—who, I think, had 
given himself up to the police — was 
hanged in legal fashion. I was told it was. 
a “tough section,” and that severe exam- 
ples were needed, especially among the 
colored people. But I had already learnt 
enough in my travels to see that the col- 
ored people were so brutalized by the 
prevailing example of bloodshed and in- 
justice, that they had little or no respect 
for law, divine or human, There are many 
tough sections in America. They covera 
great part of some of the most important 
states. ‘“ Examples,” such as I have de- 
scribed, are always being made there. 
And the effect everywhere is precisely 
what I found it in Alabama. 

It will doubtless shock and surprise 
worthy people in England, who do not 
know much about America, to hear that 
burning alive is practised in that free and 
enlightened country, a century after it has 
been abandoned in Spain and Italy. But 
soitis, In those states, where race ha- 
tred is added to the ordinary passions of a 
lawless mob, burning is not an uncommon 
form of execution by a lynching party. 
The Americans defend it on the ground 
that it is only employed to punish crimes 
against women. Humanitarians may say 
thatis not a very good defence; and, in 
fact, it is no defence at all. Only the 
other day, in Tennessee, a young negro, 
who had been tried for an assault on a 
woman and acquitted, but had afterwards 
been convicted of stealing, and served 
twelve months in gaol for it, was, never- 
theless, met by a lynching party on his 
release, and burnt alive. The truth is, 
there is no rule in lynching, no scale of 
punishments, nothing of the sort. All 
depends on the humor of the lynching 
party at the moment, or thé quantity of 
whiskey they have “hoisted in” before 
they get their victim into their power. 
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Sometimes nothing but roasting will sat- 
isfy them. At other times hanging or 
shooting is sufficient. At others, knives 
or clubs are used. The other day a lynch- 
ing party massacred a number of colored 
men with axes, for the sole crime of work- 
ing for lower wages than white men. 
Another lynching party flogged a young 
white woman to death for marrying against 
the wish of her family and the neighbors. 
The tendency of lynching, as all experi- 
ence shows, and as might naturally be 
expected, is to become more frequent, 
more irresponsible, more inhuman, and 
more subservient to private animus, the 
longer it is tolerated by the government 
and encouraged by public opinion. The 
waste of human life through this odious 
institution is by no means its worst effect. 
The Americans will find out to their cost 
some day that it has degraded them from 
their place among civilized nations, and 
brought them perilously near the level of 
the blood-stained anarchies which are all 
that is left of the Spanish Indies. 

What are the causes of it? Why are 
the Americans more given to bloodshed 
than other nations? There are three 
main causes. First, slavery. That mon- 


strous outrage on humanity has avenged 
itself in the very way in which Harriet 


Beecher Stowe in prose, and Longfellow 
and James Russell Lowell in poetry, fore- 
told that it would. It seared the national 
conscience, and brutalized the national 
tone of feeling, and its legacy of degrada- 
tion has increased with usury ever since 
the institution itself expired amid the 
clash of party strife. Secondly, the Civil 
War. For five years the Americans bathed 
and wallowed in each other’s blood, and 
they revel in the recollection of it still. 
If they knew what is for their good, they 
would level all the war monuments, in- 
stead of raising new ones every year, and 
plough up the slaughter-yards which they 
call battle-fields. Thirdly, the futility of 
the law under the federal system of gov- 
ernment. All this sanguinary lawlessness 
could easily be puta stop to if the central 
authority had power to deal with it. But 
the central authority has no such power, 
and the State governments are too feeble, 
and too much concerned with local and 
personal politics, to undertake so unpopu- 
laratask. In matters of this kind there 
is practically no government in America, 
where a totally mistaken idea of liberty 
prevails, 

An’ thet idee’s thet every man doos jest wut 

he damn pleases. 
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This being so, it is difficult to see how 
any improvement can be looked for. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the state of things, of which I 
have given only a faint impression in this 
article, will grow worse and worse, until 
that great change comes which all think- 
ing Americans say must come before very 
long. What that change is to be, or how 
it is to be brought about, no one seems to 
have any definite notion. But one thing 
is sure. To be of any effect it must in- 
clude in its scope the humanizing of the 
national sentiment — the realizing of what 
the author of the “ Biglow Papers ” had 
in mind when he wrote :— 


Tell ye jest the eend I’ve come to, 
Arter cipherin’ plaguy smart, 
An’ it makes a handy sum, tu, 
Any gump could larn by heart; 
Laborin’ man an’ laborin’ woman 
Hev one glory an’ one shame. 
Ev’ythin’ thet’s done inhuman 
Injers all on ’em the same. 
EDWARD WAKEFIELD. 


From The National Review. 
A TEMPLE OF SILENCE. 


Two years ago I was wandering about in 
Yorkshire, sketching “ characteristic bits ” 
of light and shade on the moors and coast, 
when, in the course of my travels, after 
revelling in the quaint old fishing villages 
of Runswick and Staithes, I found myself 
at the little grey town of Redcar. A bare 
little place it is, uninteresting enough in 
itself, but set in the midst of a grand ten- 
mile stretch of firm sand, the severe out- 
lines of whose golden curve, unrelieved by 
any beauty, save what may be gleaned 
from the broken lights on the rolling bent- 
hills, gain a certain serene charm from that 
very bareness, while the glorious, irrepres- 
sible eastern sea dashed towards it with 
immeasurable music of green billow and 
crested wave. 

It was early night as I entered the little 
place, and a pale young moon was shining 
faintly across the grey waters. Far away, 
at the breakwater, the revolving light 
peeped in and out, and nearer great 
masses of flame, red, golden, and white, 
blazed and flickered from the furnaces at 
Eston. A light wind was driving the 
fleecy clouds swiftly across the deep blue 
sky; and the stars, now hidden, now shin- 
ing out clearly, imparted a spiritual ex- 
citement to the scene, as though one were 
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chasing them, at the back of the breeze, 
and presently, when it fell down ex- 
hausted, the wild, mysterious things might 
be caught by one’s human fingers. It 
was a weird picture, and I stood watching 
itin a half dream, until gradually 1 grew 
conscious that I was cold and hungry, and 
turned away to seek aninn. This I pres- 
ently found near the middle of the long, 
quaint, foreign-looking High Street, and, 
after a hearty supper and a quiet pipe, 
made up my mind to stay the next day, 
which chanced to be Sunday, and sketch 
out a picture which should in some meas- 
ure recall the weird glamor of my first 
impressions. Then I went to bed, and 
fell asleep at once, but only to dream that 
I was again pacing the sands, and watch- 
ing those eerie fires now blazing high, now 
dying away into the darkness, with a ter- 
rible anguish in my heart, for I knew I 
was seeking for something, which I must 
find, or else———the penalty was dim, as 
things are in dreams; but none the less 
I was aware of a fiendish presence dog- 
ging my steps with unspeakable terror, 
and when the fires went out the darkness 
seemed closing round, full of ghostly 
hands which strove to drag me down into 
the threatening waters; then suddenly a 
bright gleam fell across my path, as the 
moon for a moment ete | herself free 
from the enshrouding clouds, and I saw 
lying on the sand at my feet a white lily, 
dewy and fresh, and glimmering like 
frosted snow! I knew, almost ere my 
eyes feil upon it, that it was the object of 
my search, and sank to my knees with a 
trembling cry and outstretched hands ; but 
before they reached the flower the drifting 
clouds had swallowed up the moon once 
again, and the darkness grew blacker 
than ever. Uttering a despairing wail, I 
sprang up and awoke, to find the bright- 
ness of morning everywhere, and the sea 
blue and calm, singing her jubilant dawn- 
greeting. 

But despite the fairness of the day my 
dream haunted me. The despairing fig- 
ure, seeking for he knew not what, was 
exactly the idea I needed to give human 
interest to the weird landscape I had been 
mentally sketching, as I smoked my pipe 
the evening before; so immediately after 
breakfast I took my sketch-book and went 
out, intending to saunter down to the 
sands. When nearly at the end of the 
High Street, however, I looked at my 
watch, and found, to my annoyance that 
it had stopped. I turned away from the 
sea towards the station, to set it by the 
railway clock, and, having done so, came 
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slowly along Newcomen Street, and be- 
came suddenly conscious of a delicious 
breath of perfume. Now, in common with 
most servants of art, whatsoever forms 
their services may assume, I am extremely 
sensitive to sweet odors, and turned 
swiftly about, to discover whence it came. 
On my left I saw what I took to be asmall 
house, covered with climbing white roses, 
set in a narrow border full of mignonette ; a 
small white gate led from the street on toa 
neat path carefully sprinkled with shingle; 
and where it turned the corner a tall pop- 
lar-tree stood, its shimmering grey-green 
leaves stirred by a desultory breeze, whis- 
pering softly at intervals, as though think- 
ing aloud. Insensibly I drew nearer, a 
sense of peace and rest stealing over me, 
and, standing by the open gate, saw imme- 
diately opposite a board with “ Friends’ 
Meeting House” inscribed on it in gold 
letters, and underneath “ All are Wel- 
come.” I had never noticed this greeting 
before on any house of prayer, and the 
simple words struck me as a sort of invi- 
tation, With one half-regretful glance at 
the purple and green Cleveland Hills in 
the distance, and the fair stretch of mead- 
owland at their feet, I stepped inside the 
open gate, and as I did soa sudden wind 
smote the poplar leaves till they clashed 
out like golden cymbals, and a robin, hid- 
den in the thick foliage, poured forth its 
song. 

I paused at the door, with a feeling of 
how marvellously fair the world was, and 
how near happiness seemed! To m 
thought it was aptly typified by that hid- 
den bird, forever singing its mystic song 
close to our ears, yet forever fleeing at 
our approach ! 

Then I stepped inside, and found my- 
self in a small room filled with bare forms, 
but containing no sign or symbol of any 
kind; everything was white, and gave 
an impression of snow; and the deep 
silence, broken by no bell’s voice or note 
of music, aided the illusion. It recalled 
to my mind a certain pine wood, where 
once, in the dead of night, after a heavy 
snowstorm, I had wandered with noiseless 
footsteps amid the shrouded, silent trees, 
and realized for a few brief moments the 
meaning of spiritual communion. 

All edifices used for the service of 
religion which I had previously seen dis- 
played some attempt at decoration, pre- 
pared some slight scaffolding for the sense 
to mount upon ; but here was simply noth- 
ing; not only no pictures, but no shadow 
of relief in color; not only no sculpture, 
but no slightest change of surface ; and, 
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above all, no music—not a sound; there 
was absolute silence—a silence of the 
senses, of the faculties, of the very inner- 
most being, as well as of the lips ; and this 
silence, in which no music raised the soul 
to God, no glory of color, or wealth of 
carving, or fragrance of incense, or impres- 
sive rites and noble liturgies, worked on 
the feelings, seemed fitted for pure spirit 
alone. The very whiteness and clearness 
of the little room itself, with its windows 
facing the hills, where, above a glory of 
purple and green, the lovely cloud-shadows 
drifted before a lazy wind, and the intan- 
gible sense of remoteness, of distance, 
were carefully calculated to lay no finger 
of earthly thought, or emotion, upon the 
flight of that spirit — the very silence itself 
seemed consciously waiting; and as the 
Friends drifted quietly in, the women no 
longer in outward garb “like rows of 
lilies,” but yet each face a living flower, in 
its calm sweetness and lily-like purity of 
expression, and the men, for the most 
part of a noble type, tall, slight, regularly 
featured and blue-eyed, with a_grave dig- 
nity and courteous grace in their whole 
appearance, a kind of awe fell upon me, a 
sort of half-frightened awakening from the 
careless agnosticism, neither happy nor 
miserable, with which I had hitherto re- 
garded everything in life, or death, or 
eternity. 

The room was presently about half-full 
of people — quiet figures, who might have 
been carved in stone, for they never 
moved a muscle, or turned ever so 
slightly at each fresh entrance. Clad in 
black or grey, or some shade that scarcely 
broke the prevailing sombreness, they sat 
with clasped hands, gazing straight before 
them with a far-off, intent look, anda kind 
of white radiance in their faces, which I 
had never seen before; and I watched, 
inly marvelling, for it seemed as though 
the soul of each had conquered the flesh, 
and made the body a mere vehicle for its 
own revelation. 

My fascinated gaze wandered from face 
to face, while outwardly I sat as moveless 
as the rest, until it reached one, and de- 
sired to go no farther, for this face was the 
most beautiful I had ever seen, or dreamed 
of. Mow I realized Charles Lamb’s de- 
scription of a Quakeress; now I knew 
what I had been seeking in my troubled 
dream. As I looked, I understood that 
the mysterious whisperings of the poplar 
leaves, the rapture of the robin’s song, the 
pure beauty of the white roses, and the 
subtle fragrance of the mignonette, were 
fitting heralds to this presence; and I re- 
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joiced, with an artist’s joy, in supreme 
loveliness, that impersonal delight which 
is art’s most precious gift. 

The girl before me seemed spring anc 
sweet womanhood personified. Her slim 
figure was clad in a simple clinging dress 
of grey-green, the shade of aspen leaves, 
or that cool color one sees at the back of 
an incoming wave on a cloudy day; and 
in her face, with its drooping eyelids, ten- 
der curve from brow to chin, and pale 
forehead, a little compressed, like Pom- 
pilia’s, with the weight of an invisible 
crown, that strange radiance I had noticed 
in the others seemed to have reached its 
greatest intensity; and when at last she 
raised her eyes, blue and shining like a 
summer sky, she appeared to my dazzled 
gaze a veritable star. 

I could scarcely breathe; I could not 
have spoken, I think, if my life had de- 
pended on a word; I could only look, and 
look, at the lovely unconscious face, and 
feel that I had never lived until that 
moment. It was not love, in its usual 
sense, that I felt, but something far deep- 
er, someihing utterly impersonal, which, 
through this visible beauty, as through a 
glass, gave me a glimpse of that eternal 
“beauty of holiness ” which all religions 
strive to teach, and is only brought near 
to us, made recognizable, through the 
strongest instincts of our nature. With 
me, as an artist, every visible fairness, 
whether of color, or form, or word, or 
tone, seemed but a broken shadow of 
some fairer reality; and thus this girl’s 
beauty filled my soul with the rapture of a 
sudden realization of the unspeakable 
beauty of God beyond and behind it; and 
surely this is the object and end of all 
loveliness, of all genius,—to raise and 
purify the spirit until it has won strength 
to unite itself with the Eternal Source of 
all beauty and truth. 

At last, after what seemed a brief mo- 
ment in time but a century in emotion, the 
slim, grey figure knelt down, and, with 
clasped hands and raised eyes, began to 
pray, in a voice soft as the coo of a dove 
at eventide, yet clear as a silver bell; and, 
as she prayed, a wonderful light seemed 
to shine upon the problems of life and 
death. 

She spoke of the Light of the World, I 
remember; she prayed that he would 
shine clearly in all hearts that morning, 
and brighten all spirits, whether meeting 
together, like ourselves, or under other 
rules of worship, or wandering in the dark- 
ness of unbelief. She spoke of Holman 
Hunt’s great picture, wherein the artist 
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had recognized, and shown forth for all 
time, the Master’s love in seeking for 
these wanderers; then unconsciously, as 
it seemed, the pleading voice fell into 
rhythm, and described the marvellous pic- 
ture’s echo in her own heart. 


My dreamful hills, purple with heather flowers, 
Wax radiant ’neath the passing of his feet ; 
And God’s dear sunshine, amber-clear, 

and sweet, 

Clings to his blown gold hair: from cool green 

bowers 

Wing the small birds, athrill with song that 

dowers 

The sapphire day: how shall my wan lips 
greet 

This mighty Lord whose eyes.I fear to 


meet, 
My soul, will he in sooth heed word of ours ? 


Master and King, and tenderest Comforter, 
Is he, who loveth heather-flower and bird, 
Blue sky, sweet sunshine, and least things 
that be! 
No meanest soul but he hath died for her — 
No faintest prayer but this Crowned One 
hath heard — 
Love is his name, dove only asketh he! 


She paused a moment after the last line, 
and then added, with greatest fervor, 
“ And in each of us, dear friends, the Light 
of the World is dawning to-day. If we 
listen with our souls, we shall hear his 
blessed voice; yea, and even now, me- 
thinks, my spirit’s eyes can see him, stand- 
ing on yonder hills, as once he stood on 
the hills of Galilee, the sunshine falling 
like a crown on his gracious brows, the 
lights and shadows flitting round him, like 
angels’ wings, and each flower lifting its 
delicate head to kiss his feet, or the hem 
of his garment, as he passes. He comes 
slowly towards us, the Flower whose seed 
is in every soul, as its root is in God him- 
self; waiting to reveal his blessed pres- 
ence, as that inner light which will guide 
us safely through all sorrow, and tempta- 
tion, — yea, even through the darkness of 
sin, — to his own land of everlasting peace. 
One prayer only is necessary from man to 
God: ‘Lighten our darkness!’ Let that 
prayer be in every heart, on every lip, this 
morning. A wise and beautiful spirit, 
which left earth darker at its flitting, once 
said, ‘Truth can never be told so as to 
be understood without being believed,’ 
and, therefore, ‘Lighten our darkness’ 
should be the burden of every prayer, the 
cry of every soul.” 

While she spoke, with long pauses be- 
tween the clearness of her phrases, her 
face, with its great innocent blue eyes, 
became more and more “as it had been 
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the face of an angel!” At last, with a 
deep sigh, she was silent; presently she 
rose from her knees, and sat down as 
before, her head slightly bent forward, 
her hands clasped together. I remember 
nothing more of that morning meeting; 
I sat there as ina trance, the white walls 
around me, indeed, and the silent people, 
for no one spoke afterwards; but the solid 
building seemed to have become as bright 
and clear as glass, through whose trans- 
parent surface I could see the distant 
Cleveland Hills basking in the golden sun- 
shine, the purple cloud-shadows throwing 
into strange and vivid relief the patches 
of grass at their feet, while, on the summit 
of the highest peak, stood a gracious, 
white-robed figure, with extended hands, 
as though preparing to descend into the 
valley, and come down into the little white 
room to bless the silent worshippers. 

By and by the people began to move 
quietly out, and, still in a dream, I rose 
and followed them. An old man standing 
by the door held out his hand, witha grave 
“*Good-morning !” and then, once again, 
I found myself in the fragrant air, saw the 
white roses clustering over the walls, the 
poplar leaves softly swaying to and fro, 
and the robin still singing in their cool 
dimness; everything exactly as I had seen 
it an hour before, and yet how different it 
allseemed to me! A subtle radiance suf- 
fused the world; and wherever my eyes 
fell, they met softly shining ones smiling 
a greeting back, with the far-away gleam 
of stars. I turned down to the sands, and 
wandered on, until gradually the people 
from the various churches, taking their 
orthodox little walk, neatly sandwiched 
between devotion and dinner, were left 
behind, and I was alone amongst the bent- 
hills, — great waves of sand piled up into 
hiMocks by gradual seas, and held loosely 
together by strange grasses, — elymus and 
psamma stretched their long, attenuated, 
blue-green. blades thickly over the yielding 
surface, until they seemed phantom waters, 
forever flowing softly on. Hereand there, 
in the hollows sheltered from the sea, the 
ground was covered by the flushed pink 
flowers and slender, wild-rose-like leaves 
of the small rest-harrow, or by patches of 
the golden orange bird’s-foot trefoil ; and, 
more rarely, the wide yellow eyes of the 
potentilla repens smiled up at me, while 
the little pinkish-mauve flowerets of the 
sea-rocket crept cautiously along the slip- 
pery sand, and the sedum anglicum dotted 
itself about at intervals, its quaint stiff 
little personality giving a suggestion of 
strength and permanence, not warranted 
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by the fragility of its habit, or by the un- 
certainty of its environment. 

Noting these details half-unconsciously, 
I sat down on one of the hillocks, and 
opening my sketch-book, let my heart 
guide my fingers into a rough sketch of 
the scene I had just left; the kneeling 
girl, with the spiritual radiance in her 
eyes, piercing the solid white walls, and 
springing forth to meet the Light of the 
World. If only our realized work could 
be like the ideal presentment of our minds, 
what an added glory the rapture of crea- 
tion would possess! But, alas! that is 
impossible; the star that lights up our 
soul, the vision of perfect art, fades before 
the clumsy hand striving to copy its fair- 
ness, into a mere earthly rushlight. Still 
once the vision has been seem, the rush- 
light is precious because it recalls, how- 
ever faintly, the immortal beauty of the 
gods. 

That evening found me again at the 
door of the little meeting-house ; and as I 
passed beneath the clustering white roses, 
which seemed visible images of the silent 
prayers offered up by the Friends inside, 
one half-blown flower blew against my lips, 
as though in welcome, and I sat down in 
what I had already begun to consider my 
“ old place.” 

The girl who had prayed in the morning 
was there, peaceful and fair; but this even- 
ing she wassilent, I longed inexpressibly 
to hear her voice again; to listen to words 
of hope and comfort; to be calmed, and 
strengthened, and guided ; to feel the light 
gradually dawning in my awakened spirit ; 
and it seemed to me that for the first time 
I understood the living truth of Carlyle’s 
words, “loving obedience in return for 
true guidance.” Amid the deep silence, 
at last an old man rose, and, opening a 
Bible he had brought with him, read the 
fourteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel: 
“Let not your heart be troubled... I 
will not leave you desolate . . . My peace 
I give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” Everyone knows the 
tender, beautiful words; and he read them 
quite simply, yet as though each one found 
its echo in his own heart. And then fol- 
lowed another spell of that wonderful, 
inexpressibly soothing, silence. In the 
presence of a company of people, silence 
is usually embarrassing ; the sweet silence 
which falls at intervals between a lover and 
his beloved, or between two friends whose 
spirits are set in the same key, a silence 
which implies an invisible presence unit- 
ing the two beings more closely than by 
chains of speech, is the only thing at all 
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akin to this silence of the meeting-house, 
wherein the whole congregation is, as it 
were, the Beloved, and Jesus the Lover, 
so that gradually we grow to understand 
the mystical communion of the Saviour 
and his Church. 

While I sat there, seeing the people 
around me, indeed, with my bodily eyes, 
but my spiritual ones piercing into the 
mysteries of God, a sense of inexpressible 
peace and thankfulness filled my heart, 
and I lifted up perhaps the first real prayer 
of my life. Many moods have influenced 
me since then; hours of doubt, of cold- 
ness, of distrust, have wearied and sad- 
dened my soul; hours when I have wearily 
plodded on through thick darkness, hardly 
believing in the light at the end. Yet 
never since that first Sunday when I en- 
tered the little Redcar meeting-house, and 
heard the clear voice which guided me to 
the Light of the World, has that vision 
quite left me ; and the blessed speech, and 
even more blessed silence, have but grown 
dearer and more expressive with each 
fresh experience. 

As I went out, the stillness which her- 
alds sunset and dawn lay upon the world, 
as though the messenger of God were fly- 
ing across the earth, hushed to listen to 
his tidings. The fading light lay in smail 
bright patches on the hillsides, almost 
swallowed up by the deep grey and purple 
shadows, which crept noiselessly, with 
long, stealthy strides, over the pale green 
fields, whose white daisies faintly glim- 
mered amid the feathery heads of the tall 
grasses. Behind Hartlepool rose a broad 
stretch of sky, flooded with gorgeous 
crimson and gold, whose reflection made a 
wide path of yellow light across the qui- 
etly murmuring waters, and the curving 
sands were shining and glittering, as 
though sprinkled with star-dust. 

My dazzled eyes turned southward ; but 
there also the magic of sunset had worked 
a transformation, for the cliffs, stretching 
away beyond Saltburn, usually outlined in 
pale tints, were gleaming in rose-pinks, 
and yellow, and bright purples, melting 
into vivid greens, as the distant woods 
met, and lost themselves in the glory of 
color ! 

It was indeed a marvellously fair world 
to awaken in, and find one’s soul waiting 
to interpret the all-pervading Deity; my 
spirit seemed to put forth wings like a 
dove, and to fly away swiftly through the 
sunset’s golden gate into the land of 
heart’s desire, wherein God is himself 
moon and sun, the Enlightening radiance 
revealing life and death, no longer tragical 
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mysteries, but twin-angels leading us to 
his feet. 

During the day that followed I wan- 
dered about in my usual desultory fash- 
ion ; but neither the quaintness nor actual 
beauty of many places I discovered, and 
sketched, could dim the spiritual charm of 
the ugly little grey town of Redcar, and I 
always came back to it with a feeling that 
it was my home. It is strange how that 
sweetest word in our language stamps 
itself indelibly, and in the passing of a 
flash of light, on some narrow space of 
earth, where, carelessly drifting through 
life, on a sudden our forgotten soul meets 
us face to face, and we start back af- 
frighted, or spring forward joyously, at 
the revelation, and never again tread the 
old path without sin. The place of the 
vision will always be ome to us, how- 
soever far behind in the unresting journey 
of life we leave it; for what is home in its 
true sense but the gate of Heaven —the 
ladder by whose gradual climbing we 
reach God —the sheltered garden wherein 
we cultivate the precious flowers of love, 
and trust, and self-sacrifice, and patience, 
and truth, which, springing in the soil of 
our passing lives, grow purer and fairer 
with each day’s tendance, until at last 
death sets them in God’s own garden, 
amid the eternal stars? 

But the heart’s home is not always the 
home of the spirit; and it is well, in these 
days of blatant speech, of noisy drum and 
trumpet voices, proclaiming their various 
gospels amid a deafening din of clashing 
arguments, to have ome temple sacred to 
silence —one place wherein the wearied 
spirit may creep quietly to the feet of 
God, with a voiceless prayer and an un- 
uttered yearning. It is well, as a great 
bishop of our national church has beauti- 
fully said, to remember that “ Beyond 
these crowded thoroughfares which be- 
wilder us, these crushing palaces of com- 
merce which overwhelm us, this sordid 
glare which dazzles and saddens us, rises 
before the believer the holy city, pure and 
still.” And I think there are times, un- 
der whatsoever special banner we wage 
the Lord’s war against darkness and sin, 
when, to all of us, the silence of spiritual 
communion which the quéet of a Friends’ 
Meeting-House offers would be useful and 
blessed ; setting in many a life the seed of 
noble work and fruitful effort, and shining, 
amid a halo of tender remembrance, like a 
green isle in a stormy sea, in all lives which 
have experienced its remote and spiritual 
charm. 

EVELYN PYNE. 
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From Murray’s Magazine. 
GLIMPSES OF BYRON, 


WITH SOME REFLECTIONS ON THEM. 
BY THE REV. HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 


AN elderly friend of my youth, since 
gone his way to “the great majority,” was 
born in the same year as Lord Byron, 
the poet, and made the academic course 
concurrently —or nearly so—with him. 
Among incidents of his college days he 
vividly recalled the poet’s pet bear — that 
“rough customer ” for the dons, but espe- 
cially for 


Unlucky Tavell! doomed to daily cares 

By pugilistic pupils and by bears.* 

It is uncertain to what particular inci- 
dents of scapegrace mischief the above 
couplet refers; but obviously the two 
plurals, “ pupils ” and “ bears,” are plurals 
of generality merely; and one sees that 
the bard himself in boxing-gloves, and 
his shaggy protégé in native fur, or perhaps 
made grotesque in cap and gown —a for- 
midable “cub” (as pupils were termed) 
for a nervous tutor —are alone intended. 
Did the bear paw-mark the sacred gravel 
of the great court? Was he imported into 
Mr. Tavell’s staircase in a sedan-chair? 
Did he in an unguarded moment usurp a 
seat in the porter’s lodge? These are 
questions that cannot now be answered. 
But my old friend distinctly remembered 
the personality of the animal, kept at liv- 
ery in the stable-yard of an inn, which, 
probably rebuilt and enlarged, was still 
standing when I first knew Cambridge 
nearly forty years ago, and was, I think, 
The Castle and Falcon, or known by some 
similar title. Probably it may since then 
have followed off the road the stage-coach 
teams which it once sheltered; in one of 
which coaches, as academic youth be- 
lieved (but academic youth believe easily), 
that journey was performed, in which two 
travellers, booked as “Lord Byron and 
Mr. Bruin,” occupied vis-a-vis corner seats 
from London to Cambridge — in fact the 
bear aforesaid and the noble bear-leader ; 
the former being brought up by the latter 
ostensibly “to sit for a fellowship.” My 
old friend had several times seen the bear 
(to whom landlord, ostler, and helps all 
acted as valets de chambre), on chain in- 
deed, but unmuzzled, gambolling in the 
inn yard, and rolling sometimes into and 
out of the big tub which served him for a 
cubicle. The eccentric owner would take 


* “Hints from Horace,’ where a note records the 
sition of the Rev. G. T. Tavell as contemporary fel- 
ow and tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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him out to witness a cock-fight, or a time- 
gallop over Newmarket turf, in whatever 
vehicle most delighted the jaunty gowns- 
men of that early day before “ dog-carts ” 
were yet popularized. “Love me, love 
my dear,” would be a difficult application 
of a well-known proverb, and one requiring 
a higher than average standard of “altru- 
ism.” The friend of the late Frank Buck- 
land, more than thirty years later in the 
century, found it so when regaled or 
alarmed by the antics of his similar ursine 
favorite, ‘*Tiglath-Pileser.” It is prob- 
able, however, that what Macaulay says of 
the Puritan aversion to bear-baiting as a 
popular sport — “ not because it gave pain 
to the bear, but because it gave pleasure 
to the people ” — would apply inversely to 
Byron’s predilection in this instance, as 
founded—unlike Buckland’s—not on 
gratification which he derived from zool- 
ogy so much as from embarrassment 
which he hoped thereby to cause tu aca- 
demic authorities, by perplexing them with 
a new form of unruliness. 

And yet Byron was not without a genu- 
ine enthusiasm for animal life. “Have a 
care, or that monkey will fly at you!” was 
his caution to Moore, when visiting him 
much later in Italy, as he showed his 
future biographer to the door. One may 
also remember his engaging in a roadside 
quarrel in the same region “ with a fellow 
who was impudent to my horse ;” and his 
love for dogs culminates in his well-known 
epitaph on “ Boatswain,” which, comment- 
ing on the word “friend” as applied in 
human experience, concludes with :— 


I never knew dut one —and here he lies; 


the exaggerated misanthropy of which 
arose probably from some pique —or 
mere desire to add piquancy — at the mo- 


ment. On his dog-friends (or one of 
them), however, I shall have something to 
add further on. To return for the mo- 
ment to his Cantab period. He records 
a pool at a mill-dam above Cambridge, 
where he used to dive, and cling at the 
bottom round the stump of one of the 
posts, and “wonder how the —— I got 
there.” This quaint expression of wonder 
illustrates happily the groping sense of 
novel surroundings which the youthful 
diver experiences at a much less depth 
than “ full fathom five.” “Something new 
and strange,” as Ariel sings, takes pos- 
session of one for the nonce, while the 
necessity of holding one’s breath, involv- 
ing the non-aération of the blood, reacts on 
the hrain, and imparts a dreaminess to the 
whole experience, which makes it seem 
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expedient to fish something up, if it be 
but a pebble or sherd, to give evidence 
when the time comes to breathe again, 
superasque evadere adauras. During the 
same maiden visit to Cambridge above 
referred to, I explored that pool, known 
then and probably now by the tradition of 
his name. It seemed to me, I remember, 
of depth hardly answering to the Byronic 
record, and insignificant as compared with 
other fresh water with which I was then 
familiar in Somersetshire. My own expe- 
rience is that nothing is so often exag- 
gerated as depth of water. But perhaps 
it may have got silted up partly in the 
interval of forty odd years. At any rate, 
the mill-post was gone. It was probably 
in Byron’s time a solitary survivor, and in 
its unsupported individuality would easily 
be washed out even by such sluggish 
waters as those of the Cam. 

Byron’s athletic preferences were estab- 
lished in favor of boxing and swimming, 
chiefly by the unfortunate infirmity of his 
feet. Amateur rowing was at this period 
yet in the future, or his natural outlet 
would have been the college eight-oar, and 
much good its discipline would probably 
have done him; while his well-formed 
arms and shoulders would have certainly 
made him a very efficient oarsman, the 
malformation referred to not being such 
as toimpede the use of the stretcher. As 
it was, he had nothing but the native 
muscle to rely on, and therefore boxed and 
swam, But feta at Venice we hear of his 
sculling in the lagoon daily to the Arme- 
nian convent, with a preference for days of 
wilder weather, as if derived from his 
grandfather the admiral, known in the 
navy as “ foul-weather Jack.” 

Again, at a later period, nearly twenty 
years ago, it was my lot to make in a 
foreign capital the acquaintance of the 
probably last survivor of the circle who 
remembered Byron; one indeed belonging 
to a family, some of whose members had 
intimate relations with him. He had been 
at Harrow as a junior boy when Byron 
was still there as a senior; was indeed, I 
think, his fag, at any rate remembered 
him as sharing the “ monitorial ” authority 
which is mostly committed to upper boys. 
I gathered from him that Byron, as a 
“monitor” (if that is the correct Harro- 
vian designation), was not only far from 
being a pillar of discipline, but equally 
remote from a wholesome personal exam- 
ple. His attitude towards authority, I 
gathered, was that of an impatient chafing 
on the curb, tempered by a reserve of per- 





sonal loyalty to the headmaster; but for 
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which, he would, as a monitor, have been 
a traitor in the camp of discipline. The 
Irishman’s defiant question, “‘ Have ye got 
a government? Then I’m agin it,” illus- 
trates Byron’s attitude of ingrained con- 
tumacy against all authority. Sallies of 
flightiness and fits of moodiness showed, 
even then, such oscillations of character 
as mark the lack of steadying ballast; and 
he illustrated that maxim of his own which 
made his life a moral zigzag, pronouncing 
that 
Surely they’re sincerest, 

Who’re strongly acted on by what is nearest. 


Thus he was like a gun on a hair-trig- 
ger, quick to detonate, and shooting true 
to its line of inclination at the moment, 
but without aim, and which might hit 
vacuity, or bring down a bird, or maima 
friend. 

My informant, who had further occa- 
sions of noting Byron’s plunge into fame 
— shooting to Parnassian heights as sud- 
denly and easily as to the bottom of his 
favorite pool in the Cam — laid most stress 
on the dangerous stimulus which it gave 
to this gustiness of nature. It besotted 
him, especially with the fumes of female 
adulation; and you might see a shoal of 
high-bred beauties for a few seasons el- 
bowing each other at Lady Melbourne’s 
or Lady Jersey’s receptions for a place 
within earshot of his finely modulated 
tones. It seems to me that his sketch of 
Juan’s fersonnel* reflects a somewhat 
idealized self, and that, especially in the 
lines, 

The Devil hath not, in all his quiver’s choice, 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice, 


the poet is not unconscious of his own 
triumphs in that kind. The student of 
his poems will, I think, if he attends to 
the point, conclude that this fine natural 
organ had but little ear to guide it, and 
that music proper was to Byron not indeed 
wholly a blank, but a medium to which he 


was largely neutral, Moore records even- 
ings at Mr. D. Kinnaird’s in 1814, “ where 
music — followed by its accustomed se- 
quel of supper, etc. —kept us together 
usually tillrather alate hour. Besides,” he 
says, ‘*those songs of mine which he has 
himself somewhere recorded as his favor- 
ites, there was also one to a Portuguese 
air... which seemed especially to please 
him; the national character of the music, 
and the recurrence of the words ‘Sunny 
Mountains,’ bringing back freshly to his 
memory the impressions of all he had seen 


* Don Juan, xv. st. 12 foll. ; see also 82-4. 
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in Portugal. I have indeed known few 
persons more alive to the charms of sim- 
ple music; and have not unfrequently 
seen tears in his eyes while listening to 
the Irish melodies.” Thus Moore piles 
up facts which go to disprove his theory. 
For is it not plain that the words, reminis- 
cences, and sentiments were what drew the 
tears of Byron, and that the music was at 
best but a secondary vehicle? Thus, “I 
loathe an opera more than Dennis did,” * 
is probably a genuine confession ; and in- 
deed at an opera in Venice to which Byron 
took Moore, the former’s share in the 
evening’s amusement lay, so far as re- 
corded, in scraps of gossip about celebri- 
ties or notorieties, alike before and behind 
the curtain, retailed apparently while the 
music was proceeding. Medora’s guitar 
and Lady Adeline’s harp are of course 
mere stage-properties. On the contrary, 
in his vein of quizzical humor, nothing 
comes more readily to hand for a butt or 
foil of his satire than music, musicians, 
singers, and critics of the art. Thus, 


Orpheus, we know from Ovid and Lempriére, 
Led all wild beasts but women by the ear,t 


and all will remember the count in “ Bep- 
po.” There is a passage which looks like 
an exception in the * Hebrew Melody” 
beginning, “The harp the monarch-min- 
strel swept ;” but on examination it turns 
out to be a mere expansion, with poetic 
license, of a passage in Burnet’s “ History 
of Music.” { How different this from the 
melodious sensitiveness of his crony and 
fellow-minstrel Moore! Inshort, into the 
spells of solemn pathos which the genius 
of Byron casts upon us music hardly en- 
ters. The greatest master of emotional 
poetry for three centuries, he but slen- 
derly recognizes this most copious and 
natural of all the stimulants of emotion. 
The extent to which this negative charac- 
teristic has been skipped by his biogra- 
phers and critics has led me thus far to 
diverge upon the subject from the theme 
to which I return. 

In illustraiion of the persistency with 
which Byron was dogged by female devo- 
tees and dosed with feminine flattery, my 
friend recounted how two fair pilgrims 
found their way once to Newstead in his 
absence. With that intrepid curiosity 
which ladies evince on such adventures of 
interest, and with that love of relic-hunting 
which seems the proper Jendant to such 


* Hints from Horace. 

t Ibid. 

t See the passage quoted in the notes to Murray's 
fullest edition. 
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curiosity, they examined his personal quar- 
ters, handled his boxing-gloves and foils, 
but found nothing which they could with 
decency appropriate, until a rough-coated 
dog, a successor to the buried and la- 
mented “ Boatswain,” entered the room. 
The dog could tell no tales; the servant, 
duly bribed, might be relied on to tell 
none. So in despair of a token from the 
poet’s own at that time luxuriant curls, 
they took a vicarious sample from the 
animal ; and, submitting him to the shears, 
bore away each her trophy, remarking 
that “ Byron may have patted his favorite 
on the very spot, you know, where those 
hairs grew.” Possibly the servant blabbed, 
later and long after, of this canine “ Rape 
of the Lock.” More probably the ladies 
— just as there are sorrows too great for 
utterance — found their triumph too great 
for silence, and boasted of their spoil to 
admiring friends. 

Of the enormous mischief done to By- 
ron’s character by this sickly sentimental 
atmosphere of adulation my friend enter- 
tained a profound impression, and was 
disposed to ascribe more lasting ill-effects 
to it, through that feminine element in 
Byron’s own character which led his friend 
Lord Broughton to extenuate his vagaries 
as those of “a favorite and sometimes 
froward sister.” Byron’s conduct to a 
woman seemed governed (excepting al- 
ways his own sister) with some degree of 
reverence for principle. 

And the same cause, female adulation, 
which would have unsteadied most men at 
his age, and for the greater part of his 
career unhinged the moral balance, pro- 
voked still further the wild caprices of his 
nature, as though to show his votaries that 
their idol could match them at their wild- 
est flight. Flashes as from a female soul, 
brilliant, excitable, and impetuous, form for 
page after page of his letters and diaristic 
fragments, the staple of his self-delinea- 
tion. 

You might find in them all the traits of 
a coquette; sometimes pert, vain, touchy, 
and flippant, sometimes defiant, irascible, 
and vindictive. There lie on the surface 
these distinctly feminine attributes, as in 
his talk there lurked all the apparatus of 
luring smiles and ensnaring tones, the 
plausible innuendo, the dexterous égui- 
vogue, the audacious topsy-turveying of 
morality, the saucy snap-shot taken at an- 
other’s folly, in order to escape, as it were, 
from his own in the smoke. And while 
parading his volatility, he united it to a 
masculine intensity and a virile hardihood 
of self-will, which makes him seem the 


hermaphrodite of genius. Like most 
women, it was more easy for him to be 
generous than just. Truth would be dis- 
torted or inverted to bolster up some view 
snatched up from the inconstancy of the 
moment ; and facts be forgotten or discol- 
ored as pique or passion swayed. Moore, 
who keeps all the brightest hues of the 
biographer’s palette for him, declares that 
he never could keep a secret, and that none 
who valued confidential dealing would 
ever place one in his keeping. His very 
courage seems at least as much feminine 
as masculine, was reinforced or paralyzed 
by nervous excitement, and would “come 
and go” like a lady’s complexion. In 
short, the “ treble-clef ” contains the dom- 
inant note of his character, although with 
a swelling undertone of bass. My friend’s 
opinion might have condensed itself in 
two quotations, varium et mutabile sem- 
per, and capricieuse comme une jolie 
Jemme. Byron had indeed caught this 
from his mother, as naturally as most 
daughters might. She was, it seems, 
shailow and gusty, while he rolls “a bay 
of breakers;” and to him might have 
been used by a friend Brutus’s apology to 
Cassius : — 


When you are over hasty with your Brutus, 
He’ll think your mother chides, and leave you 
so. 


Probably no man has ever suffered more 
from unhappy domestic antecedents. The 
son of a mother with whom he shared a 
temperament which made them mutually 
insupportable to each other, the son of a 
father whose early death was the best 
boon he could have conferred on his infant 
heir, Byron had no kin on either side to 
fill the void which nature abhors, and 
which an especially emotional nature like 
his craves to have filled. While from 
earlier ancestry a tangle of embarrassment 
was demised to him, and his noble guar- 
dian showed him the cold shoulder of 
distasteful superciliousness, he had “a 
heart which, though faulty, was feeling,” 
and sensitively susceptible of all the mis- 
chief which this array of mischances 
could produce. With manifold charms of 
person, voice, and manner, and with fea- 
tures which flashed a mobile mirror of 
emotion and intellect, he was dashed and 
marred by one malformation, which, while 
it mortified vanity, undermined physical 
health. Too conscious of his besetting 
corpulent tendencies — these again being 
due to a maternal source — he would per- 
secute his constitution, and exacerbate 
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dietary treatment, by fits of self-starvation 
and unwholesome counter-agents to the 
dreaded obesity. By means of tobacco- 
chewing, green-tea drinking, breaking a 
long fast on biscuits and soda-water, by 
an outbreak on potatoes, fish — s¢a/e fish, 
one biographer states —and vinegar, he 
carried on an unnatural self-coercion, a 
struggle between vanity and avoirdufots. 
The loss of a stone of flesh-weight glad- 
dened him more than all the sold copies 
of the “Corsair.” It was Adonis — but 
Adonis dotteux — pitted against Sir John 
Falstaff, in the same ‘capricious personal- 
ity; and even if he for a while conquered 
the “flesh” he retained the “frailties.” 
The consequences were stomach in rebel- 
lion, liver stagnating, and temper ever at 
full-cock of rebellious versatility, while 
his minor habits were to the last degree 
vagrant and non-domestic. What a sub- 
ject for matrimony —this risky mass of 
conflicting eccentricities ! 

I have said you might compile a coquette 
complete from those curly shavings which 
his character throws off in letters and di- 
ary. But there was, after all, something 
solid and noble below. He died at six- 
and-thirty, just as he seemed to have shed 
off the shavings, and to be showing a 
firmer plank and closer grain of character, 
something better than a great genius spoilt. 
And indeed it is equally possible to com- 
pile an opposite portrait out of his literary 
remains ; one exhibiting depth of affection, 
romantic sympathy with all that is grandest 
in nature, generosity in aiding the weak 
and distressed, a profound and melancholy 
sense of the vanity of human life, together 
with spasmodic flashes of a deep religious 
sentiment. But apart from the interest 
of these two opposite sides of the human 
medal there came the romantic shock 
which arrested public judgment upon his 
character, by early death in an unselfish 
cause. Just as he seemed to have at last 
cast anchor in a motive which might con- 
centrate energy, subdue emotion to effort, 
the imaginative to the practical, and cor- 
rect eccentricity by self-devotion, the cable 
snapped and he drifted away into the dark. 
Somewhat like a knight-errant, with foot 
in stirrup and hand on lance, whom the 
trumpet-call has roused from dailiance and 
illicit orgies atlast; on the very eve of an 
enterprise, the heroism of which might 
have redeemed the egotism of a life mis- 
spent, Lord Byron passed away. Awhile 
the idol, and anon the outcast, of the 
highest social circle in England, he closed 
the blotted record of what was hardly 
more than youth, at the moment when a 
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leaf seemed turning which promised to 
efface the older pages. Therefore to do 
him justice is most difficult. If his ill- 
deserts were great, his final promise was 
greater. Contemporary censure, the full 
severity of which he had certainly pro- 
voked, became suddenly the verdict of 
posterity. That verdict somewhat reflects 
the bias of his own nature —is generous 
rather than just; or rather, perhaps, gen- 
erosity zs justice towards such a brief, 
erratic, and brilliant paradox of life. Crit- 
icism turns to sympathy, and those who 
thought harshly become those who feel 
tenderly. The world which had for some 
years regarded him as a scamp shaken off, 
felt suddenly the pang of bereavement for 
a lost genius. It reviled an egotist, it 
mourned a hero. 

But is there no “ fly in the ointment ” of 
heroism at this last departure of Childe 
Harold upon Hellenic pilgrimage? Yes, 
there was another side to it, or something 
else guside. If he warmly embraced a 
cause, he coldly deserted a woman, who 
for his sake had eaten the bitter bread of 
domestic dishonor. Was he stirred by 
compunction for the outrage and the 
shame? or was he merely throwing away 
this latest feminine toy as he had thrown 
away so many before? It seems impos- 
sible now to pronounce. There are, as 
we shall further see, glimpses of a changed 
and bettered mind in his last year. Drawn 
to a large enterprise of unselfishness, he 
may have reflected: “To prosecute it, 
continuing this tie, degrading in itself, is 
impossible.” But it had the evil air of 
forsaking one who had staked her all and 
lost her best on him and for him. Such 
is the Nemesis of lawless passion. Peni- 
tence, even if sincere, can scarce ever 
seem disinterested. The impression left 
on competent witnesses was that he 
wearied of La Guiccioli and deserted her. 
She was not likely to submit without 
remonstrance, and he replied by putting 
the Ionian Sea between them. Thus our 
knight-errant, with whatever genuine zeal 
against giant and dragon, rides with a bend 
sinister on his shield and makes a con- 
venience of his own enthusiasm. No 
doubt he longs to set Hellas free, but he 
longs equally to be free himself, and so, 
in the words of an old song, “he loves and 
he rides away.” 

That there was some marked change in 
the attitude of Byron’s mind on moral and 
religious subjects in the last few months 
of his life, rests primarily on the evidence 
of his servant Fletcher, who is not rated 
highly in point of intelligence. But the 
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fact, if fact it were, would not need a high 
order of intelligence to note it; and an 
astute servant of such a master would be 
more likely to distrust and discredit it 
than one stupidly honest and warmly at- 
tached. The only question is whether 
Fletcher would be likely to invent it for 
the consolation of Mrs. Leigh, Lord By- 
ron’s sister,* who certainly accepted it 
and derived solace from it. But here it 
should be added, that she, writing to the 
Rev. F. Hodgson, the warm and attached 
friend of them both, says: — 


You see, dear Mr. H., that Mr. Hobhouse 
and a certain set imagine that it might be said 
by his enemies, and those who have no reli- 
gion at al], that he [Byron] had turned Meth- 
odist, if it was said that he paid latterly more 
attention to his religious duties than formerly. 
But let them say what they will, it must be 
the first of consolations to us that he did so. 
I am convinced of it from Fletcher’s asser- 
tions, and a letter from a Dr. Kennedy in 
Cephalonia to Fletcher since the death. I 
shall ever bless that man for his endeavors to 
work upon his mind.f 


It thus appears that Mrs. Leigh had 
seen a letter of “a Dr. Kennedy” to 
Fletcher which gave her confirmatory 
evidence of the fact on which she dwells. 
It is thus no mere surmise snatched from 
below stairs to comfort bereavement above. 
This Dr. Kennedy is a well-known person, 
and occurs in ** Moore’s Life” (vi., pp. 86, 
foll.) as holding with Byron at Cephalonia, 
within the last six months of the latter’s 
earthly career, some “curious conversa- 
tions, now published.” They confirm the 
view that the religious framework of By- 
ron’s mind, long a thing of broken outlines 
and shifting shadows, was now shaping 
itself with something like definiteness, that 
faith was feeling for the helm of con- 
science. Moore represents Dr. Kennedy 
as an earnest believer, who sought to es- 
tablish others in the great charter of faith 
and love, by which, although perhaps nar- 
rowly interpreting some of its clauses, he 
had himself been enfranchised. That 
Byron and he held high converse on much 
that lies in the Bible between God and 
man, not once but often, and not through 
the change-loving caprice of a satiated 
sceptic, but of set purpose, seems incon- 


* See an essay on the ** Byron Ladies” by the pres- 
ent writer, republished lately from the Mational Ree 
view in *** Why we Suffer’ and Other Essays”’ Lone 
don: W. H. Allen & Co., 1889. 

t The passage is from the last of a series of letters, 
or extracts, twenty-four in number, published by Mr. 
J. C. Jeaffreson in the Atheneum of September 19, 
1885. It is dated July 29, 1824, and had previously 
appeared in the ‘* Memoir of the Rev. F. Hodgson,” 
vol. ii., p. 149. 
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testable. That Byron expressly dis- 
claimed infidel tenets and denial of the 
Scriptures or deliberate maintenance of a 
disbelieving attitude, is expressly affirmed 
by Dr. Kennedy. On Byron’s side a re- 
markable practical confirmation is to be 
gathered from a letter of his to the doctor 
within a few weeks of his death, where he 
says: “ Besides the tracts, etc., which you 
have sent for distribution, one of the En- 
glish artificers (hight Brownbill, a tinman) 
left to my charge a number of Greek 
Testaments, which I will endeavor to dis- 
tribute properly... . I am trying to rec- 
oncile the clergy to their distribution.” 
Here we have the reputed infidel and un- 
doubted whilom libertine engaged, on his 
own showing, in work resembling that of 
the S. P. C. K., or the Bible Society ; and 
that not only for Dr. Kennedy, whom he 
had reasons to respect, but for Brown- 
bill, “ artificer ” and “ tinman,” of whom in 
the same letter he goes on to speak in 
somewhat disparaging terms, and mildly 
quizzes for running away from an unreal 
danger.* It could then have been on no 
personal grounds, such as often led Byron 
to do startling things, that he accepted this 
mission-work, as we should now call it, 
from the tinman. And the only alterna- 
tive is that it must have sprung from 7e- 
spect for the work itself. He was further, 
we may infer, even risking some offence 
for the sake of it, to the national clergy, 
whom, circumstanced as he then was, it 
was his obvious policy to conciliate. We 
realize in this fact his own saying, * Truth 
is stranger than fiction,” and the proverb 
comes to us stamped with the example of 
its author. It seems to confirm some 
process, however imperfect as yet, of an 
inward change. Dr. Kennedy was prob- 
ably the first layman he had met whose 
earnest life expressed the truth within him. 
That expression had its natural effect, and 
the d/asé poet-rake, who would .have been 
sparing of any professions for fear of hav- 
ing them contrasted with his life, takes 
yet to action, and distributes not only dol- 
lars and cartridges, the sinews of war and 
the munitions thereof, but tracts and 
Greek Testaments. How easy it would 
have been for him to plead his position 
and responsibilities, and his necessity of 
keeping the entente cordiale intact with 
that most potent of national elements, the 
Greek clergy, and to have pitched the 
tracts, etc., into the Suliotes’ camp-fire! 
Kennedy had appealed to the nobler self 
within him — author as he was of “ Cain,”” 








* Vol. vi., p. 172-3. 
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“The Vision of Judgment” and “Don 
Juan” — and the inference suggested 
surely is that it was not irresponsive, and 
that “ Augusta ” was entitled to her crumb 
of comfort. I think that due weight has 
not been given to these facts by biog- 
raphers, and that an immortal memory 
claims to have them placed without exag- 
geration in the scale, 

One cannot help some touch of amused 
indignation at the qualms of “ Mr. Hob- 
house and a certain set,” which somewhat 
suggest the sympathies of the mob at the 
gallows for the malefactor who “dies 
game,” that is, brazens out impenitent in- 
famy with hardihood to the last. It is, 
however, chiefly worth noting that Mr. 
Hobhouse is of cited as doubting the 
fact, only as wishing the mention of it 
suppressed in the interest, as he con- 
ceived, of his late friend’s character —a 
wish and a view which pertinently illus- 
trate the moral standards of good society 
in 1824. 

And afterall, there seems no antecedent 
presumption against the truth of it. De- 
votion to a noble cause wakes up all that 
is noblest in man, often to assert itself 
with more power from a long period of 
suppression. Byron at intervals all along, 
unless in that two years’ carnival that he 
kept at Venice, shows glimpses by fits — 
everything in him is fitful — of that nobler 
self to which Dr. Kennedy appealed. 

How startling to come across in his 
“ Epic-satire” of Libertinism unchained, 
the following passage : — 


Persecuted sages teach the schools 
Their folly in forgetting there are fools. 
Was it not so, great Locke? and greater Ba- 
con? 
Great Socrates ? and thou, diviner still, 
Whose lot it is by man to be mistaken, 
And thy pure creed made sanction of all ill? 
Redeeming worlds to be by bigots shaken. 


Where at the words “ Diviner still,” the 
poet adds a note: “ As it is necessary in 
these times to avoid ambiguity, I say that 
I mean by ‘ Diviner still,’ Curist. If 
ever God was man, or man God, he was 
both.” A man who can thus feel and ad- 
mire even by fits and snatches, a great 
ideal, has not lost the susceptibility of 
faith, however widely his life may have 
recoiled from the practice of its princi- 
ples. 

‘In the last chapter of his career no 
woman appears in contact with him, save 
the mere girl Drotégées, of whom anon. 
His is the part of Achilles with that of 
Briseis omitted. I am indebted here for 
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the following touching anecdote to Mr. 
E. D. Barff, son of the senior partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Barff and Hancock, 
bankers, of Zante, well known from the 
many letters of Byron to him in the last 
volume of Moore’s life. Mr. Barff, junior, 
has also enabied me now to publish the 
probably actual last letter, undoubtedly 
the latest extant, of the poet, his father’s 
sometime client. 

Among some Turkish prisoners whom 
the Greeks, unable to deny Lord Byron 
anything, had placed at his disposal, was 
a Turkish maiden of thirteen or there- 
abouts. She was the daughter of a pasha, 
or some Turk of rank and influence, and 
had been placed by Byron in the family of 
Mr. Barff, in Zante, and under his protec- 
tion. The Turks discovered her retreat, 
and sent a frigate shortly after Byron’s 
death, to request her friendly surrender. 
Mr. Barff was sorely puzzled how to act; 
regarding Byron’s request as a trust im- 
posed upon him, and knowing that the 
latter’s wish had been to provide for her 
in England through his sister’s care. He 
at last referred the matter to the girl’s 
own decision, who evinced the greatest 
distress at the news of her benefactor’s 
death, and said, bursting into tears, “If 
he had been alive, I would have gone with 
him and his anywhere. But he is dead, 
and his friends know nothing of me. I 
will go back to my father;” and returned 
accordingly. The winning confidence 
with which Byron at this period inspired 
all who approached him cannot be more 
effectively illustrated than by this willing- 
ness of the Turkish girl to become in effect 
an orphan and an exile through her abso- 
lute trust in his sincerity —a step so re- 
volting to all the traditional prejudices, 
especially in 1824, of the Moslem against 
the “ Giaour.” 

Another somewhat similar case, for, on 
comparing the notices it seems impossible 
to be the same, is mentioned by Byron in 
his February letters to Mr. Mayer and 
Mr. Murray, and in that of March 4th to 
Dr. Kennedy (pp. 162, 168, 173), but sof 
in any to Mr. Barff. The Turkish girl, 
therein named “ Haté or Hatagée,” is a 
child of mine years, who has a mother, 
then a refugee with Mr. Millingen (a name 
which occurs often in the record of By- 
ron’s last days); but this girl is herself, at 
the time, under the care of Dr. Kennedy 
and his wife. Mother and child are the 
last remnants of a family ruined in the 
revolutionary war, and without natural 
protectors; for Byron expressly says all 
the child’s brothers had been killed, 
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One may conclude that both cases are 
instances of Byron’s constant efforts to 
mitigate the horrors of war — especially 
those worst horrors of sensual savagery, 
perpetrated when the fighting is over,* 
between combatants, ferocious through 
servitude on one side, and barbarism on 
the other, and retaliation on both. 

The letter above referred to, addressed 
to Mr. Barff, is as follows. It has only 
the special interest of its being the last, 
or the last known, unless it be in the 
evidence which it gives of the poet’s per- 
severing attempts to master the forms of 
commercial success. 

April 9, 1824. 

Dear Sir, — The above is a copy of a let- 
ter from Messrs. Ransom received this morn- 
ing. I have also to acknowledge yours and 
one from Mr. Barry of Genoa (partner of 
Messrs. Webb and Co. of Genoa and Leg- 
horn), who had forwarded the same to you for 
my address. I agree with you in opinion, 
and shall continue to draw directly on En- 
gland as the safest (and perhaps least expen- 
sive method) instead of having dollars up 
from Genoa or Leghorn. This will be the 
preferable course so long as the exchange is 
fair in the Islands. Will you instruct me 
how to regulate myself about the firsts and 
seconds, etc., of Exchange, as indicated in 
the second paragraph of the letter copied, as 
I am not very accurate or intelligent in tech- 
nical matters of business of this sort, and wish 
to be quite correct? Have you any further 
news of the Greek Loan? Is it really settled, 
and how? For my advices are net recent 
enough to treat of this fully; some say one 
thing and some another here. Bowring’s let- 
ter to me is sanguine, but others are less de- 
cisive, though not discouraging to the Greeks. 
I hope that you have received various letters 
of mine, as you do not state having received 
any since the 30th, I mention this accord- 
ingly. Lega will state the various dates of 
the expedition of letters. 

The letter of credit [is] for £4 instead of 
£3,000 sterling (as mentioned in your letter 
of this morning, perhaps by mistake); but the 
number is of no material difference (as you 
are sufficiently aware) when I draw direct on 
my London correspondents. 

Ever and truly yours, 


On the very day on which the above 
was written, if Moore’s record (vi., p. 200) 
is exact, the writer took the fatal ride 
from which he returned wet through in an 
open boat, was seized later with a shud- 


_* “*I am uneasy at being here,” wrote Byron to 
Colonel Stanhope, when in a position of some peril, 
**not so much on my own account as on that of a Greek 
boy with me, for you know what his fate would be; and 
I would sooner cut him in pieces and myself too, than 
have him taken out by those barbarians.” 
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dering, and felt fever and rheumatic pains, 
On the next he transacted business, and 
rode out again, but “it was the last time 
he ever crossed the threshold alive.” On 
the 15th of April he received several let- 
ters, but there is no mention of his writing 
any. Then came the flickering out of 
life’s candle, amid bleeding, blistering, and 
delirium, and on the 19th the end. 

The present Mr. Barff has preserved a 
portrait-album of Phil-hellenic celebrities 
in 1823-4, including one of Byron himself, 
probably as “ Archestrategos,” in a dra- 
goon helmet and chin-strap, but with the 
invariable lay-down collar and open neck 
which his other portraits show. 

It is a fair inference from the above 
facts that the Byron of 1824 was morally 
brightening and steadying out of the bale- 
ful-meteor form into what might have 
been a wholesome luminary. The last 
few months of his earthly career form a 
tolerably consistent whole; and in con- 
trast with its previous years show a tenor 
of life lived with a purpose. An unex- 
pected patience, an absence of irritability, 
a long-suffering concern for others, pains 
taken for objects which before he cared 
not for —all these rise suddenly on the 
surface of a nature hitherto mercurial and 
egotistic. Full of self-willed false steps 
as that previous course had been, the most 
fatal error of all was probably his mar- 
riage, not merely in the choice which he 
actually made, but in choosing at all a 
state for which at that time he was sig- 
nally lacking in aptitudes ; not to mention 
his then accumulating financial embar- 
rassment, his own irritability under which 
made the matrimonial experiment one of 
terrible risk. Failing to make him, matri- 
mony marred him; and the error found its 
JVemesis in the episodes of his successive 
liaisons, astonishing Europe and disgust- 
ing England. Then follows a change at 
once of scene, comrades, influences, em- 
ployments, and character. A noble vein 
of self-sacrifice opens, a sense of respon- 
sibility awakens. The man, so cynical 
and frivolous, becomes careful for others, 
circumspect, trustworthy, and lovable — 
not by fits, which somehow he was all 
along —but continuously. The caprice 
of the moment is no more the determining 
factor of the nature. He feels his new 
position one of influence, and exerts it for 
unmixed good. We have seen in these 
few months how he picked up two Turkish 
protégées, maidens ; and, had he lived to 
leaven the War of Independence with the 
instincts of humanity, Mrs. Leigh would 
perhaps have found these forlorn waifs, 
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Turk and Greek alike, inconveniently nu- 
merous. 

He finds business details necessary, 
and, as shown above in his last letter, 
does his best to master the technicalities 
of exchange. He is generous in great 
things, and industrious in small, It is as 
though his life’s current had escaped 
from the rapids and cataracts which broke 
it into cross-purposes before, and flowed 
now with solemn union of volume under 
one motive, outside self. Just as that 
unification is realized, it dashes into the 
dark chasm and is lost. How much of 


promise, of repentance and reparation, 
was lost with it, can never be known, until 
the day when all secrets shall be open. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE “MIMES” OF HERODAS. 


Books, says Hazlitt, are not like wom- 
en, the worse for being old. But the most 
of men, loving the crude better than the 
mellow, would cheerfully surrender the 
classics, three-fifths of which America has 
condemned as “ very filthy trash,” for the 
last sensation of the circulating library. 
Perhaps it is the spirit of optimism which 
compels this eager interest in the newest 
literature. Upon so vast a rubbish heap, 
whispers hope, surely one or two pearls 
may lie concealed. And then how pleas- 
ant a satisfaction is it to forestall your 
neighbor, to discourse familiarly of a mod- 
ern masterpiece, which has eluded a rival’s 
vigilance! Reading is pursued less for 
its own sake than from the lust of discov- 
ery. Nowadays genius must e’en divide 
the honors with its Columbus, and not a 
few critics affect to believe that, if they 
did not actually create the works, which 
they “first introduced to the public,” at 
least they have the sole right to appraise 
them. What doth it profit us to read 
Shakespeare or Sir Walter? In their 
works there is no monopoly. He who 
knows them not must needs in very shame 
feign their acquaintance. So ancient vol- 
umes — in letters ten years are as a thou- 
sand — are imprisoned, like criminals or 
paupers, in the gloomy dungeon of a 
library, while the common novel enjoys 
the larger freedom of Mudie’s and the 
bookstall. And shriller and shriller rises 
the voice of Mr. Howells proclaiming that 
before him all was chaos. 

The “ Mimes ” of Herodas, the treasure 
recently brought to light in the British 
Museum, should gratify a double taste. 
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Two thousand years old, they are as youn 

as yesterday. Though they have survive 

the searching test of time, they have been 
unseen of mortal eyes for countless centu- 
ries. Pliny, with perhaps a suspicion of 
recklessness, praised their elegance and 
charm (Aumanitatis et venustatis), and yet 
if you buy Dr. Rutherford’s recension, 
with your own paper-knife you may sepa- 
rate their virgin pages. The seven short 
dialogues, thus revealed to us, will keep 
the critics busy for years to come. The 
lexicon must extend shelter to their drag 
elpnuéva; their disorderly. perfects will be 
placed upon trial before a jury of gramma- 
rians, while he whom no grammatical 
license can terrify will see in the “ Mimes” 
of Herodas the revelation of a lost genre 
as well as a vivid and familiar image of 
ancient life. Even in the golden age of 
Greek literature the mime was practised 
and esteemed. The works of Sophron, 
the master of the form, have followed 
Menander and Sappho into the night of 
forgetfulness; Yetitis their glory to have 
won the admiration of Plato, whose last 
hours they soothed, and who is said to 
have died with a copy beneath his pillow. 
A few poor fragments and half-a-dozen 
titles are all that remain, and of Sophron 
no more may be said than that he wrote a 
kind of rhythmic prose or Whitmanian 
verse, and that he touched off the charac- 
ters of his contemporaries and the habit 
of their lives in dramatic dialogues. But 
there is nothing new under the sun, and 
the recovery of Herodas proves beyond 
dispute that the long-lost mime is still 
handled in modern France, that it is in- 
deed none other than the genre wherewith 
““Gyp” has for many years delighted all 
such as love high spirits and good litera- 
ture. The resemblance is more than 
superficial. In each case the dialogue is 
the chosen medium. Herodas’s cherished 
theme is the passion ard frivolity of 
women, and he treats it with a verve and 
freedom not unworthy the author of “ Au- 
tour du Mariage.” His is not the spirit 
of force and raillery, which softens Gyp 
to our hearts; being a classic, he cannot 
throw restraint to the winds and let him- 
self go with the abounding energy and 
reckless merriment of his French counter- 
part. But they keep their eyes fixed upon 
the same side of life, and for daring and 
directness it were difficult to award the 
palm. Dr. Rutherford declares that the 
“*Mimes ” of Herodas were intended for 
dramatic representation. But assertion 
must be backed by overwhelming evidence, 
before so preposterous an opinion may be 
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entertained. To bury these dainty pic- 
tures of life, these delicate suggestions of 
character beneath the machinery of the 
stage were too shameless an outrage upon 
the proprieties, which the Greek tempera- 
ment was wont to respect. Unless the 
Young Reciter were as deadly a blight 
upon the ancient as upon the modern 
world, the lines of Herodas can scarce 
have been spoken in public. Imagine 
“Le P’tit Bob” performed with the pomp 
and circumstance of scenic display! The 
mere suggestion is blasphemy. 

For the niceties of verse Herodas dis- 
plays a perfect contempt. His metre — 
the choliambic—is more familiar than 
refined, and he has treated it with so licen- 
tious an asperity that it produces the effect 
of prose. It may be compared to the 
formless couplet wherein Reece and 
Blanchard were wont to enshrine their 
pearls of thought. The resemblance is 
merely external, as Herodas never stoops 
to the folly and dulness of those masters 
of burlesque. The diction is designedly 
undistinguished. In vain you look for 
jewelled phrase or long-sought image. 
One expression — and one alone — lingers 
in the memory. In the sixth mime two 
ladies are discussing with infinite anima- 
tion some mysterious implements, the 
handiwork of Cerdon, the leather-worker. 
“ Their softness,” says Coritto, in a mo- 
ment of feminine enthusiasm, “is sleep 
itself ” (% wadaxdrne brvos). The phrase is 
elegant, and though it may have been bor- 
rowed from Theocritus, its application is 
original. But if Herodas, in spite of 
Pliny’s criticism, was not wont to polish 
and to refine his style, he had a marvellous 
talent for presentation. His characters 
breathe and live; his simple situations 
are sketched in a dozen strokes, but with 
so vivid a touch that they are perfectly 
realized. The material is drawn from the 
commonplace of life, but it is handled 
with so just a sense of reality that two 
thousand years have not availed to tarnish 
the truth of the picture. The book is as 
modern as though it had been written — 
not recovered — yesterday. he emotions 
which Herodas delineates are not Greek, 
but human, and no preliminary cramming 
in archeology is necessary for their ap- 
preciation. The student of Greek litera- 
ture is so intimately accustomed to the 
austere pomp of tragedy, to the measured 
dignity of restrained prose, that he is apt 
to forget that those who spake the tongue 
which Sophocles wrote also lived an en- 
grossing life of their own. You contem- 
plate their masterpieces of art, and you 
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dream that they paced through life appar- 
elled ever in flowing robes, a finger upon 
their brow, as though they were still rapt 
in adoration of the ideal. And you open 
Herodas, and Gyllis apologizes to Metriche 
for not having called before, but then they 
do kive so far apart and the roads are so 
muddy ; or Metro and Coritto deplore the 
shortcomings of their servants, or a group 
of trippers gaze open-eyed at the glories 
of the temple of Aésculapius. What can 
touch the sympathies more nearly than 
these sketches of life? Not even Mr, 
Howells himself could sniff therein the 
pitiful odor of romance or classicism. 
Their surprising familiarity is, in a sense, 
more thrilling than the most exquisite 
verse. Here, indeed, is the Greek re- 
vealed in dressing-gown and slippers. 
The verisimilitude is heightened by the 
proverbs — or slang, if you will — where- 
with the creations of Herodas enforce 
their meaning. “Oh,” says Gyllis, when 
reproached with her long absence, “I am 
ever as keen as a fly to come;” while the 
same lady, in extolling the virtues of her 
protégé, Gryllus, exclaims, ‘“*He never 
moves a chip (obdé xapgog xivéwv); he never 
felt Cythera’s dart.” When the unhappy 
Battarus has received a thrashing at 
Thales’s hands, he tells the jury he “ suf- 
fered as much as a mouse in a pitch-pot.” 
Thus spake the ancients, and thus might 
the men and women of to-day speak. As 
the world was never young, so it will 
never growold. Thearchzologist devotes 
years of research to compiling a picture 
of Greek life, and the result is ** Charicles ” 
—a solid and unrelieved mass of “local 
color.” The life and exploits of a gener- 
ation are ruthlessly ascribed to one poor 
youth, who must needs crowd every hour 
of his life, that no custom be left without 
its illustration. There is no proportion, 
no atmosphere, no background, so that all 
is false save the details, and they merely 
overload the canvas. Herodas presents 
not a picture, but an impression, and one 
mime reveals more of life as it was lived 
two thousand years ago than the complete 
works of Becker, Ebers, and the archzol- 
ogists. 

Metriche and Gyllis, who conduct the 
first dialogue, might have walked straight 
out of (or into) the classic page of Gyp. 
Theocritus has handled the same situation 
—a morning call—but then he was a 
poet, and carried the mime off with him 
to the skies. Metriche, the young wife of 
Mandris; Gyllis, an old lady ; and Thre- 
issa, Metriche’s maid, are the persons of 








the tiny drama, and thus it opens :— 
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Metriche. Threissa, there is a knock at the 
door; go and see if it is a visitor from the 
country. 

Threissa. Please push the door. Who are 
you that are afraid to come in? 

Gyllis. All right, you see, I am coming in. 

Threissa. What name shall I say? 

Gyliis. Gyllis, the mother of Philainis. Go 
indoors, and announce me to Metriche. 

Threissa. A caller, ma’am. 

Metriche. What Gyllis, dear old Gyllis! 
Turn the chair round a little, girl, What 
fate induced you to come and see me, Gyllis ? 
An angel’s visit, indeed! Why, I believe it’s 
five months since any one dreamt of your 
knocking at my door. 

Gyllis. I live such a long way off, and the 
mud in the lanes is up to your knees. I am 
ever anxious to come, for old age is heavy 
upon me, and the shadow of death is at my 
side. 

Metriche. Cheer up! don’t malign Father 
Time; old age is wont to lay his hand on 
others too. 

Gyllis. Joke away; though young women 
can find something better to do than that. 
But, my dear girl, what a long time you’ve 
been a widow. It’s ten months since Mandris 
was despatched to Egypt, and he hasn’t sent 
you a single line; doubtless he has forgotten 
you, and is drinking at anewspring. For in 
Egypt you may find all things that are or ever 
were — wealth, athletics, power, fine weather, 
glory, goddesses, philosophers, gold, hand- 
some youths, the shrine of the god and god- 
dess, the most excelient king, the finest 
museum in the world, wine, all the good 
things you can desire, and women, by Per- 
sephone, countless as the stars and beautiful 
as the goddesses that appealed to Paris. 


Metriche protests, and Gyllis, suggesting 
that Mandris is dead, reveals the purpose 
of her visit. 


Now listen to the news I have brought you 
after this long time. You know Gryllus, the 
son of Matachene, who was such a famous 
athlete at school, got a couple of blues at his 
university, and is now amateur champion 
bruiser? Then he is sorich, and he leads the 
quietest life; see, here is his signet ring. 
Well, he saw you the other day in the street, 
and was smitten to the heart. And, my dear 
girl, he never leaves my house day or night, 
but bemoans his fate and cal's upon your 
name; he is positively dying of love. Now, 
my dear Metriche, for my sake do commit this 
one little sin. . . . Think it over, take my 
advice: he loves you. 


Metriche is righteously indignant. 


By the fates, Gyllis, your white hairs blunt 
your reason. There is no cause yet to deplore 
the fate of Mandris. By Demeter, I shouldn’t 
like to have heard this from another woman’s 
lips. . . . And you, my dear, never come to 
my house with such proposals again... . 
For none may make mock of Mandiis. .. . 





But, if what the world says be true, I needn’t 
speak to Gyllis like this. Threissa, let us 
have some refreshments; bring the decanter 
and some water, and give the lady something 
to drink. . . . Now, Gyllis, drink, and show 
that you aren’t angry. 


And so with a delightful interchange of 
civilities the quarrel is brought to an end. 
“The chatter of women,” as Mr. Lang 
says, “has changed no more in a thousand 
years than the song of birds.” 

The second mime is in a very different 
key. The scene is a law court, where 
Battarus, who pursues the ancient calling 
of Sir Pandarus of Troy, brings an action 
against one Thales, a Phrygian plutocrat, 
for assault and battery. The plaintiff’s 
speech is as admirable a specimen of Old 
Bailey tub-thumping as may be found out- 
side the private orations of Demosthenes, 
“Deem not,” exclaims the valiant Bat- 
tarus, “that in protecting me you are 
guarding the interest of apoor pimp. No, 
the honor and independence of your city 
are atstake. I have been assaulted and 
robbed by one who is not a citizen, whois 
not even a man, but a Phrygian rascal — 
Artimmas was his name, a fitting appella- 
tion for a barbarian, though now he has 
the effrontery to call himself Thales. To 
cut a long story short, this Thales came 
to my house the other night, broke open 
my door, knocked me down, and carried 
off my Myrtale by force. Come here, 
Myrtale, show yourself to the court; don’t 
be ashamed ; imagine that the jury who 
face you are all brothers and fathers. See, 
gentlemen, how dishevelled she looks; 
that’s all because this scoundrel dragged 
her off with intolerable violence. I fol- 
low a disreputable trade —that I don’t 
deny —and my father Sisymbrus, and my 
grandfather Sisymbriscus (both inglorious 
names), were pandars before me, but 
Thales should treat me decently all the 
same. If you wish it, Thales, I am ready 
to be put to the torture, but you must first 
deposit the penalty. When I ask you for 
a verdict, gentlerren, I am thinking not 
only of myself, bv: of all the strangers 
who take refuge in your city. And it will 
do Thales good to be cast, for the more 
you beat a Phrygian the better he is.” 
And doubtless the jurymen of Cos found 
the flattery of Battarus, if not his elo- 
quence, irresistible, and awarded a com- 
fortable verdict. The speech, of which 
this is the meagrest outline, is not litera- 
ture of the best kind, but it is an interest- 
ing document, and in the plaintiff’s frank 
confession of his own iniquities there is 
even a touch of the sublime. 
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The scene shifts to the house of a 
schoolmaster, who is implored by an in- 
dignant mother to chastise her impudent, 
good-for-nothing son. Flog him, she says, 
within an inch of his miserable life (aypec¢ 
0 wuxh abtod éxi xethéwv podvov 7 Kaki Aeph). 
The text is so corrupt that we can only 
form a vague opinion of the rascai’s crimes. 
He has a taste for bad company, and 
spends the livelong day in knuckle-bones, 
and pitch-and-toss, which is still worse; 
also, in defiance of discipline he has 
climbed upon the roof of the ovvoiia, 
wherein his parents occupy a flat, and 
broken the tiles. The schoolmaster is 
stern, as becomes his trade, and calls for 
his cowhide. Poor Cottalus is unmertci- 
fully thrashed, and promises repentance 
between the blows. But his mother is 
obdurate. “Take him away,” says the 
schoolmaster to his slaves. “No, Lam- 
priscus,” shouts the mother, “don’t leave 
off until the sun goes down.” “ He is far 
more mottled than a hydra already,” re- 
plies Lampriscus, and the boy is driven off 
to reflect in confinement upon his crimes 
and their punishment. 

Far more interesting is “ The Visit to 
the Temple of Aésculapius.” Two ladies 
laden with offerings come to consult the 
god. The demands of piety once satisfied, 
they wander off to look at the statues 
which adorn the temple, and to express 
with confidence their innocent enthusiasm. 
They might be modern trippers at St. 
Paul’s. “Dear, dear, friend Cynno,” 
murmurs one, “do look at the beautiful 
statues. Whose work is that, and who 
setitup?” “Thesons of Praxiteles were 
the sculptors,” replies Cynno, “ can’t you 
see, it’s written on the base? And Eu- 
thies, the son of Prexo, set it up... 
But look at the boy strangling the goose ! 
If it weren’t made of stone you would say 
that he would speak. Before very long, 
men will be able to put life into stones.” 
The art criticism, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever, is interrupted by Cyn- 
no’s altercation with her maid. “Go and 
fetch the verger!” screams the visitant. 
But the poor girl, overcome doubtless by 
the many splendors of the temple, merely 
stands gaping at her mistress. ‘“ You 
snail! you make my blood boil. Go and 
fetch the verger, I tell you!” The maid 
does as she is bid, and again the ladies fall 
to art criticism. “You might think thai 
Athene fashioned those beautiful works.” 
“If I were to scratch this naked boy,” re- 
plies the other, “ don’t you think I should 
leave ascar? And this cow,and the man 
leading it, and the woman who meets him, 
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and that hooked-nose fellow, and the man 
with bristles on his forehead, aren’t they 
lifelike?” “To be sure they are,” says 
Cynno; “but then Apelles always is so 
realistic.” These words are an echo of 
the country cousin at the Academy; but 
the ladies, grown serious, turned to discuss 
the sacrifice. The verger is made happy 
by the drumstick — a cock was the offer- 
ing; and then —— corruption overtakes 
the manuscript. 

But “ The Jealous Woman ” (4 {7A6ruroc) 
is Herodas’s masterpiece. Its realism 
may only be matched in the most modern 
French literature. There is a frank bru- 
tality in its subject which should endear 
it to M. de Maupassant, but so exquisitely 
is it handled, so justly is it proportioned, 
that its realism does not and cannot offend. 
Bitinna, an elderly lady, is madly jealous 
of Gastro, her favorite slave. She has 
caught him with Amphytza, Meno’s 
daughter, and the poor wretch sheepishly 
confesses that he “ has seen” the girl his 
mistress mentions. Bitinna is furious, 
and Gastro replies with much dignity: 
“ Bitinna, I am a slave; use me as you 
will, but do not suck my blood day and 
night ” —a phrase which might have come 
from the very last and most decadent of 
French novels. However, Bitinna is not 
to be appeased, and in a frenzy she orders 
her favorite a flogging — a thousand 
stripes on his back, a thousand on his 
belly, and bids her slaves drag him off to 
the punishment. But in an instant she 
changes her mind and, resolving to brand 
him, bids Cosis to attend with his needles 
and hisink. Then Cydilla, a slave girl, in- 
tercedes for the miserable Gastro, and the 
hard heart of Bitinnais softened. “This 
time I will forgive you, and you shall 
marry this charming girl, Cydilla, whom | 
love as well as my own Batyllis, and whom 
I nursed with my own hands.” The dé- 
nouement is tame and trivial, and wholly 
unworthy of the spirited opening. But the 
fact that they do live happy ever after 
avails not to spoil a marvellously vivid 
and cruel picture of life. In Greek litera- 
ture it is unsurpassed, and the world 
scarce realizes yet how precious a treasure 
it has got in Herodas. There is nota 
single mime that has not a character and 
interest of its own. The last two, diffi- 
cult as they are, contain the most spirited 
passages. Coritto and Metro prattle with 
light-hearted vivacity of a disreputable 
object — Pater they call it; its precise 
character is yet to discover — the work of 
an artist in leather, named Cerdo. Metro 
is burning to find the author of the mas- 
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terpiece, and implores Coritto to tell her 
where he may be seen. At last Coritto is 
complaisant, and presently —in the last 
mime of all— Metro pays the distin- 
guished cobbler a visit. 

Such, in brief outline, is the work of 
this long-forgotten poet. To have brought 
him once more to light is an achievement 
of which the British Museum may well be 
proud. The mimes are not statues of the 
fifth century, but rather exquisite terra- 
cottas, quaintly and daintily fashioned, 
such as prudery commonly withdraws from 
public exhibition, and softened by that 
touch of nature which makes fiction real, 
and: renders the old new again. And it 
gives us good hope of the future. If 
Herodas be found, why not Sophron, or 
Menander, or the priceless Sappho her- 
self? An unjust fate still hides the works 
of these artists from our gaze. But we 
have Herodas, and let us make the best of 
him. At any rate, he is worth a hundred 
Aristotles. CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


From The National Review. 
FROM A SIMIAN POINT OF VIEW. 


“ WELL, what do you think of it?” said 
Gerald Newton at last. 

The object referred to was a skeleton — 
or rather parts of a skeleton, for many 
important bones, including the skull, were 
missing — which was stretched out on a 
long table. The Rev. Regius Professor 
of Obsolete Theologies at St. Boniface’s, 
who prided himself upon his knowledge of 
anatomy, examined the bones again with 
an obviously professional air. 

“ A gorilla —I see,” he said. 

Newton looked at him with a curious 
expression upon his face. “I wish you 
were right,” he said suddenly, with a 
warmth which seemed out of keeping with 
the nature of his subject. 

“ Why should you doubt it?” said the 
Professor. ‘I do not see how, speaking, 
of course, without mature consideration, it 
could possibly belong to any other of the 
anthropoid apes.” 

Newton remained silent, staring gloom- 
ily before him. 

“Let us investigate this matter fully,” 
he said at length, “before we offer any 
opinion. I have already noted down some 
rough observations upon the structural 
peculiarities of the specimen. Will you 
kindly help me to verify them? In the 
first place,” he went on, “I narrow the 
inquiry, so far as I may do so with perfect 
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safety, by taking it for granted that the 
skeleton is that of a true anthropoid ape. 
You would, of course, assent to that?” 

The Professor nodded. “Of course,” 
he said, without looking up. 

“In the next place, then, we may, of 
course, pass by the gibbons. Apart from 
the question of size, the extreme relative 
length of hand and arm so characteristic 
of the gibbons (Hy/obates) is too conspic- 
uous by its absence here ” — indicating 
the skeleton —“‘to make further inquiry 
on that head necessary. Now we come 
to the orang. As you are aware, the 
length of the entire foot of the orang, as 
compared with that of the backbone, is 
strikingly great. In the present case, 
please observe that, although tremen- 
dously strong, the length is not very re- 
markable. Again, note the hand of our 
specimen. You see there is no marked 
discrepancy in the relative lengths of 
thumb and fingers ; the orang, on the con- 
trary, has the absolutely longest hand and 
the shortest thumb, as compared with the 
forefingers, of all the anthropoids.” 

The Rev. Professor reflected for a few 
moments. “ Yes,” he said; “the creature 
is plainly not an orang. There is nothing 
now for it but the gorilla or chimpanzee.’ 

Newton was leaning against the table 
with the same grave, almost distressed, 
look in his face. 

“ Count the ribs,” he said dryly. 

The Professor did so. Then, in evi- 
dent surprise, he looked up suddenly at 
Newton. 

“ Why,” he exclaimed, “there are only 
twelve pairs!” 

“ Exactly,” returned the other; “thatis 
precisely my difficulty. Now, I need not 
inform so eminent a zoologist as yourself 
that no gorilla or chimpanzee has ever 
been discovered with less than thirteen. 
Again, count the wrist-bones. If I mis- 
take not, there are only eight. If the 
skeleton were that of either a chimpanzee 
or a gorilla there would be nine.” 

The Professor remained silent, with an 
utterly blank expression on his face. 
“ Well, I must say ” — he remarked slowly, 
after a time— “I’m quite at a loss, It 
would appear that there is no animal 
which fulfils the latter condition, with the 
exception of man.” 

“Ah!” said Newton, with something 
like a sigh. “So you are brought to bay 
at last in that far-away hypothesis. But I 
can’t leave you in peace even there. In 
the first place, I may inform you that 
these bones are the remains of an animal 
which was shot by my friend the Rev. Dr. 
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Frankland, a very worthy missionary, on 
the densely wooded banks of the Gaboon. 
And there is a scientific objection to the 
theory that our Christian friend at the 
Equator had, upon some sporting tour, 
mistaken a lively member of his flock for 
a true simian, and so put a bullet through 
him and sent his remains here to baffle 
Europeaninquiry. Fortunately, the bones 
of the feet of our specimen are perfect. 
Kindly look at them. You observe there 
that the hallux is so constructed as to be 
able to oppose the other toes (much as our 
thumb can oppose the fingers), instead of 
being parallel with the other toes, and 
exclusively adapted for supporting the 
body on the ground. In short, you ob- 
serve that the prehensile character of the 
hallux is fully developed, and renders the 
foot a distinct and tremendously muscular 
hand. No; the remains are those of a 
true anthropoid ape; but they are those 
of a member of that family which it has 
been reserved for us for the first time to 
determine.” 

Newton paused, and threw himself back 
in his chair with a gesture of weariness. 

“J shall tell you the tale from begin- 
ning to end exactly as it occurred,” he 
went on, almost defiantly; “and then, if 
you see fit to warn my friends that I ama 
dangerous madman, you may do so,” 

In order to get a clearer view of the 
speaker, the Professor took off his specta- 
cles, rubbed them, and carefully replaced 
them. 

Newton continued, without looking up: 
“You remember Wallace predicted that, 
although one species of gorilla only had 
thus far been determined, it was not im- 
probable that other forms might inhabit 
the interior of the African continent. You 
may also remember that, in consequence 
of a letter received from my friend Dr. 
Frankland, a missionary stationed at 
Bakelf, on the Gaboon, I went out there 
some time ago to make certain scientific 
investigations.” 

The Professor nodded. 

“The letter was briefly to this effect: 
Frankland had heard, from the natives, of 
certain animals which were named, indis- 
criminately, gina, quqheena, and m’wiri 
(the latter a term, I believe, signifying 
satyr-man). Still, although he had been 
stationed some years at Bakelf, he had at 
the time of writing never seen one. The 
natives—even the experienced native 
hunters — contending that this quqheena 
was a creature entirely distinct from all 
the known apes. They had, in fact, sur- 
rounded it with a halo of superstition. 
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The prevalent belief was that the spirits 
of their dead ancestors occupied its body, 
and not even the promise of unlimited 
‘dash’ would induce them .to molest it. 
Their ancestors, they said, were easily 
moved to wrath, and any interference was 
immediately followed by death — either of 
the rash hunter himself or one of his near 
kindred. Frankland subsequently secured 
this specimen, and the following is his 
account of his first meeting with the brute, 
or, more strictly, of the means by which 
the skeleton was obtained. He had gone 
down the river some distance from the 
station, in order to get an example of some 
bird which the British Museum people 
wanted. He was accompanied in the boat 
by a native servant, a Fantee boy. He 
states that they were drifting noiselessly 
along, carefully examining the dense tangle 
of creepers and llianas which lined the 
bank, when the tropical stillness was 
broken by a strange murmuring sound, 
almost, he described it, as of two persons 
whispering together. Directly the lad 
heard the sound he fell upon his knees 
in the most abject terror, murmuring 
‘ Qugheena,’ and praying vigorously — an 
accomplishment probably learnt at the 
mission schools. By dint of whispered 
threats and expostulations he was at last 
induced so far to overcome his emotion 
as to seize an overhanging bough, and 
they thus came to an anchorage. Then 
Frankland peered carefully into the inter- 
stices in the jungle. For some time the 
matted masses of branches and leaf ap- 
peared almost solid; but at last his eye 
reached a narrow vista in the woody growth 
which enabled him to take a more ex- 
tended view. Following this, and still 
guided by the murmuring sound, he dis- 
cerned, shining in the darkness of the 
leafy tunnel, two glittering eyes, the gloom 
of the forest and the density of the ver- 
dure preventing any other portion of the 
animal from being visible. Knowing the 
timidity of all the gorilla tribe, Frankland 
at once raised his rifle and fired. Al- 
though unable to see the effect of his shot, 
he knew that it must have told; but, owing 
to the impenetrable barrier of jungle at 
this point, he was unable to effect a land- 
ing to recover his quarry. Some days 
afterwards, his men, approaching from 
another point of the compass, managed to 
reach the place, but, unluckily, some car- 
nivorous beast—or more probably the 
large and destructive ants (drivers) which 
abound there — had been busily at work, 
and only these few bones reached Frank- 
land’s bungalow.” 
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“ Well?” said the Professor, 

“ Well, I went to Bakelf; I stayed there 
some months; but I could find no trace 
of the mysterious ape. Did I tell you 
that Frankland had a daughter?” 

The Professor shook his head. 

“After I had been at Bakelf some 
months I began to regard the whole thing 
as amyth. I had beaten the ground thor- 
oughly without result. Nowlisten; every 
word I tell you is true. One night we 
were in the mission house, and Miss 
Frankland — Dorothy — went to the little 
blindless window. Suddenly, without the 
least warning, she fell back. ‘Come to 
me,’ she cried, in sudden alarm; ‘I see 
something. Franklandrantoher. ‘What 
is it?’ he said. ‘What has frightened 
you?’ She seemed too terrified to speak, 
and almost instantly we heard a sound as 
though some one were trying to open the 
outer door. It was an old negress who 
lived at the place, Monqulamba. The 
woman was evidently wild with supersti- 
tious terror. She gasped out at length 
that she had seen a dark form pressing 
close to the window, and as it turned she 
had identified quqheena. My gun-case 
was inacorner of the room, and in five 
seconds I had thrown butt, barrels, and 
fore-end together. The night was not 
very dark; but I could see nothing of the 
ape in the little enclosure which answered 
foragarden. There was a group of trees 
just outside, in which it might have taken 
refuge, and I knew that if I could get it out 
it would give me a clear shot as it crossed 
the open. So I went in, striking my foot 
.against the trunks as I walked along. No 
sign of my quarry was forthcoming. So 
I continued pressing through the leafy 
tangle, hoping every moment to hear a 
mighty rush. Suddenly something touched 
me very gently. Before I could move or 
cry out mighty arms, or what seemed like 
mighty arms, passed round my throat.” 

“But did you see nothing?” said the 
Professor. 

“Nothing whatever. I remember some- 
thing just touching my cheek; then some- 
thing passed round my throat; and then 
— why, if one of the palm-trees had leaped 
from the earth and coiled itself round my 
neck, the sense of awful resistless weight 
could not have been greater. 

** When I came to myself I was lying on 
the grass, in what appeared to be the re- 
cesses of the forest. My brow and hair 
were wet as though they had been bathed. 
At my side was a rude cup formed from a 
husk, containing fresh water. It was not 
yet daylight, and it took me some time to 
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disentangle the objects around me from 
the nightmare-like forms. in my brain. 
Then I saw something which sent the 
blood to my heart. Close to me, within 
three paces, crouched a huge monster — 
a creature so unearthly in its vast girth 
and length of limb, that to see it behind 
the strong bars of a cage would have been 
an unnerving sight. As I sawit, it might, 
without moving a yard, have stretched out 
one great hairy hand and seized me where 
I lay. Yet it showed no disposition to 
attack me. I watched it intently; then, 
for the first time, I noted that it held a 
bunch of bananas and dates, freshly torn 
from the palm. Something in the crea- 
ture’s expression interested, perplexed, 
yet, somehow, failed to alarm me. For 
the first time the meaning of an old Fantee 
saying — always dark before — became 
less obscure: ‘He who kills quqheena 
kills a soul.’ 

“T moved uneasily. ‘Are you in pain?’ 
it said gently. I heard the tones clearly, 
low, cultured, distinct — and the amazing 
thing was I felt little or no surprise. 
‘What are you?’ I said. (I tried to speak 
as calmly as I could, but my voice trem- 
bled.) ‘That is rather an abrupt way of 
asking for an introduction,’ the thing re- 
plied. And its tones were so smooth and 
easy that I felt guilty of an unpardonable 
rudeness. ‘But I brought you here with 
the fixed intention of enlightening you,’ it 
added. ‘We decided, unanimously, the 
other night, that it was absurd for the two 
highest mammalian forms to remain longer 
strangers.’” 

The Professor again wiped his specta- 
cles, in order to obtain a clearer view of 
the speaker. 

“* But tell me, first, what are you?’ I 
exclaimed involuntarily. It smiled slight- 
ly. ‘Do you want Darwin’s definition or 
our own?’ it said. ‘However, neither 
would be unbiassed ; so we will let that 
pass. For the purposes of this interview, 
let us say that you and I represent the two 
highest branches of a common family tree. 
I wish to be perfectly frank with you,’ it 
continued ; ‘so I'll come to the point at 
once. The history of man is a wheel, 
constantly revolving, and in that sense 
repeating itself, But it is travelling on- 
wards as well. Curiously enough, our 
wheel revolves also ; but it never advances. 
It is this essential difference which I 
should like to discuss with you.’ 

“I consented readily. The hairy paw 
with which this strange creature gently 
accentuated its sentences could have 
crushed me like a fly. 
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“*Immeasurably inferior as you may 
be, compared with ourselves,’ it went on 
(‘I do not wish to appear disrespectful ; 
but I have a reason for speaking plainly), 
you possess something, as a race, which 
we lack.’ 

“I moved a little farther from the empha- 
sizing paw. ‘ Pardon me,’ I said; ‘ but if 
this is in the nature of a diplomatic con- 
ference, I must, in behalf of civilized 
humanity, protest against such preliminary 
assumption of superiority.’ 

“The ape appeared much surprised. 
‘But really, you must see it for yourself. 
It seems to me so obvious. To take the 
first tangible illustration. If I stretched 
out my arm, your fragile frame would be 
crushed like an egg-shell. I might goon 
to your submerged tenth; but I don’t wish 
to press the point.’ 

“It raised its arm gently as it spoke, 
and I saw it was not necessary, for the 
purposes of our argument, to carry the 
matter farther. 

“* We have never failed,’ it proceeded, 
‘to keep in view what I understand you 
call your civilization, It interests, yet at 
the same time amazes, us. Some of the 
humbler members of our community who 
have visited London and Paris, attached 
to barrel-organs, and who have succeeded 
in returning, find little to admire in your 
mode of life. Travellers’ tales are pro- 
verbially unreliable; but many of these 
bear the stamp of truth. For example, in 
the dim mists of antiquity, our race ad- 
dressed themselves to the solution of the 
problem of happiness. How to be con- 
stantly happy seemed to them a question 
of such paramount importance that they 
refused to deal with any other until it was 
satisfactorily settled. It blocked the way, 
so to speak. Our European travellers 
tell us that this is still a moot point with 

ou. 

“T admitted it. With that mighty paw 
waving so near, I felt that it was still a 
moot point with me. ‘But you must find 
life dull in these solitudes,’ I said. The 
ape seemed puzzled. 

“*Dull?’ it murmured. ‘But — ah! 
—I see. You are, of course, unable to 
appreciate the effect of innumerable suc- 
cessions of absolute tranquillity. Still, 
you have your theories of heredity ; but, I 
remember now, you only use them in con- 
nection with crime, insanity, and so forth. 
Dear me, how very curious! I ought not 
to smile, I know,’ it went on, ‘because, 
after all, it is a serious matter for you. 
Bred on telegraphs, nurtured on express 
traias and telephones, maturing beneath 
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electric lights, and constantly haunted b 
a weird desire to discover something still 
quicker, stronger, and more dazzling, your 
condition grows sadder every day. To 
demonstrate this, allow me to suggest a 
simple experiment. Take any tall-hatted 
gentleman haphazard from Charing Cross 
or Lombard Street. Place him here alone 
for one single week. Surely no hard fate, 
for the trees and grasses are green and the 
winds are warm. Whence comes the 
strange weariness — the shadow like the 
fear of death — which creeps to his soul ? 
We don’t feel it. Ask the birds and but- 
terflies, and they would be simply unable 
to understand you. Yet the explanation 
is simplicity itself. When one stands at 
the corner of the Mansion House, and 
watches the hurrying crowds, it might be 
imagined they are merely bent on ordi- 
nary business — buying, selling, cornering 
markets, floating bogus mines, and so on. 
A busy broker would probably be annoyed 
if you stopped him at the door of the 
House, and seriously warned him against 
following the example of Frankenstein. 
Yet the monster he is creating is a terrible 
one. It may be able only to worry and 
vex him if he has to wait ten minutes for 
a train; but it would become a really dan- 
gerous adversary if it caught him alone in 
a wood.’ 

“*] pointed out that it is impossible to 
institute a comparison between a civilized 
man and a mere animal. I said that the 
cases were not parallel. The ape smiled 
again with a blandness which _ irritated 
me. ‘They are not at all parallel. I 
hope I may say, without conceit, that they 
are widely different. For example, wé 
know what we want. Can you honestly 
say the same? If I climb up that tree for 
a bunch of bananas, I know that I want 
them to eat. Will you tell me what your 
millionaires want more gold for? Not 
necessarily for their descendants. Mr. 
Carnegie pointed out quite recently what 
a bad thing unlimited money is for de- 
scendants, and yet they toil up harder 
trees than any in this forest to obtain it. 
As you say, the cases are not parallel.’ 

“*It is difficult,’ I said, ‘to explain 
clearly to an ape—I don’t use the term 
disrespectfully —the complex nature of 
man as compared with the lower and sim- 
pler organization of the brute.’ 

“ The ape reflected for a few moments. 
‘But, pardon me,’ it said, ‘what has com- 
plexity to do with it? Why should not a 
man — you will acquit me of any desire to 
use the term offensively —aspire to be 
upon a level with apes in this respect? 
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If you cannot attain this position unaided, 
perhaps your British Association might 
be induced to visit us in order to deter- 
mine scientifically the exact nature of the 
bars which stand between /in-de-sidcle 
civilization and happiness ?’ 

“But do I understand you are abso- 
lutely contented here ?’ I said. 

“* Tf by contentment you mean lack of 
power to picture and desire to attain a 
higher life, we are not contented. We are 
perfectly aware there is no state so hope- 
less as that of having every hope fulfilled. 
Surely we may be happy without abandon- 
ing hope?’ 

“When a monkey takes up a position of 
this kind it is difficult to argue with it. I 
relapsed into silence. 

“The ape soon resumed the attack: 
‘What amazes us so out here,’ it went on, 
‘is that you don’t see the simplicity of this 
problem of life. A child might solve it. 
In fact, children do solve it, every day. 
Watch them as they play, before your 
Board Schools absorb them. They are 
happy — happy as the bird in the air, as 
the despised monkey in the tree. Then, 
stroll on to any great social function, an 
“at home,” or the dance of a society 
queen. The estimable people whom you 
see wish to be happy. They surround 
themselves with costly accessories — 
flowers and so on—for that object; but 
the bird in the hedge beats them still. 
They strain science to its limits; they 
descend to the most unmeaning trivial- 
ities; yet still the child leaves them hope- 
lessly behind. And the ludicrous part of 
it all isthatthey can’t tellwhy. If it were 
not so intensely sad,’ the ape continued, 
‘nothing would amuse me more than to 
spend a week in London, and note care- 
fully all your frantic attempts at being 
happy. The amount of wealth, toil, and 
toilsomely acquired knowledge which you 
devote to this object is simply astounding 
toamonkey. Let us take such a tour in 
imagination. So this fine building is 
your Stock Exchange? And what is this 
ingenious little machine that ticks? The 
record of all the very latest prices. Mar- 
vellous! The cleverest monkey in all 
Africa could never have invented such a 
remarkable piece of mechanism. One 
moment; I wish to note the radiant de- 
light on the countenances of the possess- 
ors of this last boon of civilization. 
Thanks; I’m quite ready to go now. 
Your Houses of Parliament, you say? 
The concentrated wisdom of the nation. 
The concentrated wisdom seems rather 
hot and excited and angry to-night. Let 
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us go away. Ah! a garden-party, given 
by a dignitary of your Church. Haven of 
bliss —at last, at last! But does it not 
strike you that the men look bored and 
weary, and that the smiles of the ladies 
relax with curious rapidity when the ob- 
ject smiled upon has passed? Now, do 
you mind showing me happiness? Ah! I 
beg your pardon—lI see. That dingy 
little hedge-sparrow, rejoicing from the 
depths of its heart in the bright green 
leaves of summer. Another thing strikes 
us. You always set so much store upon 
what you call “high principle.” Why 
upon “high principle”? It is obviously 
a most dangerous weapon in any but an 
unerring hand. This term “high princi- 
ple” has led you astray from the begin- 
ning. It was this which made you try to 
teach some of the most beautiful Christian 
lessons with a thumbscrew. Why not 
keep to love? That has never led you 
wrong, from Christ to Father Damien.’ 

“* But since you despise us so bitterly, 
why do you seek communion with us?’ I 
asked. 

“The ape looked at me with strange, 
wistful eyes. 

“*T cannot tell. Something faintly 
moving in our hearts calls out to you. 
Our wheel is turning peacefully ; but it is 
stillin the green forest. Yours revolves 
roughly, and it jars as it goesalong. But, 
standing here, afar off, we see what you 
cannot see, It is ascending the mountain- 
side ; it is getting nearer to the stars.’ 

“That is all,” said Newton, after a 
pause. “I suppose I was more roughly 
shaken than I knew, for when Frankland’s 
people found me, they say, I was insensible 
and alone. 


“Dear me,” thought the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Obsolete Theologies as he 
wended his way home; “ what a sad thing 
it will be if poor Newton has really gone 
wrong in the head.” 

H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD. 


From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
A MARCH THROUGH THE GREAT PERSIAN 
DESERT. 
BY C. E. BIDDULPH. 


IT is strange to observe the vague fears 
and superstitions which, in the minds of 
the more settled population in the neigh- 
borhood, surround the vast extent of bar- 
ren and, as far as Europeans are concerned, 
almost unexplored country, known as the 
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Great Desert of Persia. So little are they 
acquainted with these regions, into which 
they rarely venture themselves, that there 
is nothing which they are not ready to 
believe regarding the wonders and horrors 
to be seen there, and described by those 
whom the overpowering calls of supersti- 
tion, —as in the case of pilgrims to the 
sacred shrine of Meshed,—or business, 
—as in that of the camel owners who gain 
their living by transporting merchandise 
to and fro, between the towns and vil- 
lages on either side of this desert, — have 
compelled, however unwillingly, to visit 
the strange region. These even hurry 
along the beaten tracks which have been 
traversed for unknown centuries, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, thank- 
ful to get each day to their journey’s end, 
without having encountered devil, mon- 
ster, or bandit, and to find there a supply 
of water sufficient for their needs, but 
utterly ignorant of anything regarding the 
country they have passed through, beyond 
that portion of it which lay within a few 
hundred yards of their path. And yet 
such is the scene of absolute desolation 
which encounters the eye in every direc- 
tion as one marches on hour after hour 
and day after day through these vast soli- 
tudes, and the weirdness of the appear- 
ances of the forms assumed by the ragged 
and broken outlines of the sterile ranges 
of hills and mountains which rise abruptly 
at intervals from the otherwise level sur- 
face of the plains,—rendered still more 
grotesque and imposing through the dry- 
ness and clearness of the atmosphere, 
which magnifies their dimension tenfold 
and equally exaggerates the relief between 
light and shade, till a little bush appears 
in the distance like a big tree, and a tri- 
fling rock like a huge mountain, while the 
mountains themselves appear covered with 
all sorts of fantastic appearances, in the 
forms of castles, precipices, and black, 
awesome abysses,—so strange and un- 
worldlike is the landscape thus presented 
on all sides, that even to the prosaic and 
well-balanced mind of the European trav- 
eller the desert is not without its charms, 
if only on account of the strange qualms 
which the extreme solitude of the scene 
and the unaccustomed appearances which 
there surround him produce upon his 
mind. The only beings who frequent 
these parts are scattered bands of the 


Ibyats, or wandering tribes of Persia, who 
graze their flocks in the more favored 
portions, where a supply of water suffi- 
cient for the purpose of supporting their 
limited numbers is to be found; and these, 
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in the wildness of their manners and ap- 
pearance, accord well with the surround- 
ings amidst which they spend their lives, 

Our first day’s experience of this un- 
canny region was not, on the whole, unfa- 
vorable. It is true that we had to march 
sixteen miles on end before we could 
reach any water, that we lost our way 
amidst the labyrinth of low hills in the 
centre of which the particular spring 
which was the goal of our day’s march 
was situated; and that all our servants 
and followers were of the most resolutely 
despondent frame of mind regarding the 
proposed line of march, and were deter- 
mined that we were all fated to die of 
thirst, or in some strange or violent man- 
ner in the desert; also that the spring 
itself, when we found it, was so brackish 
in its taste we could hardly drink it, and 
so limited in the amount it supplied that 
our camels and mules could only drink by 
detachments, each successive one waiting 
till the little hollow in the ground which it 
filled, and which had been completely 
emptied by the one preceding it, had had 
time to fill itself again. In spite, how- 
ever, of these little désagréments, the air 
which we breathed was fresh and bracing, 
and the temperature so deftciously cool, 
that the discomfort resulting from them 
appeared hardly worth considering, com- 
pared with the general sensation experi- 
enced of health and enjoyment. 

As night fell, our servants, having ex- 
hausted their alarms regarding the perils 
to be encountered from risk of thirst or 
starvation, had a fresh access on account 
of those which they imagined they might 
be likely to incur from robbers; and noth- 
ing would satisfy them but that our arma- 
ment of rifles and revolvers should be dis- 
tributed amongst them, equipped with 
which they patrolled the camp all night, 
while we slept in peaceful security under 
such ample protection. The night passed 
without any occasion for resorting to ex- 
tremes, and we arose refreshed by our 
slumbers to continue our journey to the 
next spring, which in this case lay about 
twenty-five miles distant amongst the re- 
cesses of the Siah Kab, or Black Moun- 
tains, which stand out as an important 
feature in the general landscape, being 
visible for many miles onall sides. These 
mountains have always had an unenviable 
reputation, as being, on account of their 
inaccessibility, the haunts of all sorts of 
outcasts and refugees from other parts of 
Persia, and similar desperate characters ; 
so much so, that Shah Abbas the Great, — 
who appears to have been the only one of 
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the sovereigns of Persia, within memory, 
who had any sense of duty towards his 
country and his subjects,— caused no 
less than three strongly fortified caravan- 
sarais to be built, within about ten miles 
of each other, in spots where water was 
procurable amidst the valleys of these 
mountains; so that travellers might, with- 
in the protection thus afforded, feel them- 
selves secure from all danger at the hands 
of the lawless population which haunted 
the neighborhood. And here these cara- 
vansarais still stand, though in a lamen- 
table condition of ruin; for not only have 
none of this monarch’s successors had the 
public spirit to keep them in repair, but it 
is even said that one of the earlier mem- 
bers of the present Kazar dynasty, in an 
inconceivably childish spirit of jealousy 
at the greatness of his predecessor, truly 
Oriental in its character, did his utmost to 
destroy them. In spite, however, of this 
barbarous treatment and the ravages of 
time, these buildings, thanks to the sub- 
stantial manner in which they were 
erected, still afford a considerable amount 
of shelter to the traveller, if not the degree 
of protection for which they were intended 
in former times. 

Shah Abbas appears, indeed, to have 
been an unaccountably enlightened mon- 
arch to have been produced in such an 
obstinately non-progressive country as 
Persia. Had it been any other country 
or people that were concerned, one would 
have said that he had been before his 
times ; in a Mohammedan country, how- 
ever, all times are the same, for the idea 
of any advancement proportionate to the 
duration of the national existence is quite 
opposed to all the ideas current amongst 
the followers of a religion to which every 
other consideration is subordinate, and the 
main principles of the teaching of which 
is based upon a doctrine of fatalism, ace 
cording to which the greatest duty of man- 
kind is to accept everything which may 
occur, whether inevitable or no, as the will 
of God, and that to attempt to evade it by 
any personal exercise of energy or author- 
ity is nothing less than an impious inter. 
ference with his decrees. 

Though the monarch Shah Abbas thus 
cannot be said to be before his times 
according to Mohammedan ideas, he is 
a singular character amidst them, for 
wherever there are to be seen the ruins of 
a road, a bridge, a caravansarai, or any 
work intended for the benefit of mankind 
throughout Persia, its origin is invariably 
ascribed to him. We did not camp at 








either of these caravansarais, as the water 
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there, though abundant and to all appear- 
ance as bright and pure and sparkling as 
could be seen, was, we found on trial, too 
salt to be drinkable by those unaccustomed 
to its flavor ; and we continued our march 
a few miles farther on, where the water 
was less tainted by minerals. Here we 
determined to halt for a day before under- 
taking the long march which lay between 
us and the next reliable supply of water, 
distant about forty miles off, across a plain 
covered with salt incrustation known lo- 
cally by the term kavir. Early next morn- 
ing we ascended the highest points of the 
mountains to view the neighborhood, and 
trace out if possible our proposed route, 
and here we were rewarded by the pros- 
pect of one of the most peculiar sights it 
had been our fortune to look upon, and 
one, too, as unexpected as it was strange, 
for the very existence of this wonderful 
natural phenomenon was, we found, com- 
pletely unknown to the European popula- 
tion in Persia, none of whom had ever had 
the enterprise to venture so far off the 
beaten track into these unpromising re- 
gions. At our feet lay what looked like an 
immense frozen sea, but which was in real- 
ity a deposit of salt, which entirely filled 
the hollow in the plains towards the south 
and stretched away as far as the eve could 
reach on either side, glittering in the sun 
like a sheet of glass. According to the 
accounts of the guides who had accom- 
panied us, this vast deposit of salt was in 
reality of the consistency of ice, and, like 
the latter, formed a coat of varying degrees 
of thickness upon the surface of the water 
or swampy ground which lay beneath it. 
In places this incrustation attained a thick- 
ness of many feet, and in others an un- 
known depth, so that laden mules and 
camels could pass over it with perfect 
safety; elsewhere, however, where this 
was not the case, it would break beneath 
their weight did they venture upon it, and 
they would be forthwith swallowed up by 
the morass which lay below. The path 
across was thus only known to those who 
were in the habit of traversing it, and a 
very little deviation on either side of this 
would probably involve certain destruc- 
tion; and many were the tales they re- 
counted of the various travellers who had 
attempted to cross it without sufficient 
acquaintance with the route or at unfavor- 
able times, such as by day or in a storm, 
and had never been heard of again. 

It was very difficult, of course, to im- 
agine how all this could be the case, as in 
a saturated solution of salt and water the 
salt would naturally be deposited upon the 
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bottom, and not caked upon the surface. 
But in spite of the strangeness of the 
story we found it to be quite correct, for, 
our curiosity being whetted by the ac- 
counts they then gave us, and the strange 
appearance before us, we determined to 
march straight across “ the plain of salt,” 
instead of, as our intended route would 
have lain, round its edges; upon consul- 
tation, however, with our muleteers, we 
judged it wisest not to attempt this by 
day, as they told us that the glare would 
be so blinding that it would be almost im- 
possible to avoid losing our way, while 
the brilliant moonlight—for the moon 
was at its full — offered every facility for 
marching by night. We resolved, there- 
fore, to start the next day so as to arrive 
at its margin, which was about twenty 
miles distant from our camp, by sunset. 
The next evening, accordingly, just as 
the sun was low on the horizon, found us 
approaching the brilliant white expanse 
which had attracted our attention so much 
on the previous day. This we found to 
be more immediately surrounded by a 
stretch of swampy ground, through which 
wound a single path, trodden into some 
degree of consistency by the traffic of 
ages. In the winter the ground on either 
side of this must constitute a regular 
morass, to judge from the skeletons lying 
about of animals who had wandered off 
the track, and, apparently sinking into it, 
had been unable to extricate themselves 
again, and thus died as they fell. After 
following this track for about a couple of 
miles, we came upon the actual sheet of 
salt. This at the edge was soft and sloppy, 
like half-melted ice ; but, as we proceeded, 
it gained more and more in consistency, 
till at a distance of three or four miles it 
resembled nothing more than very solid 
ice, strong enough to bear any weight. 
After marching for a further distance of 
five or six miles upon this strange surface, 
we halted, to examine as far as we could, 
its composition ; and by means of an iron 
tent peg and a hammer, we endeavored to 
detach a block to take with us; but we 
found it far too hard for us to be able to 
make any impression, and though we suc- 
ceeded in bending our tent-pins, we made 
no impression upon the salt beyond de- 
taching a few chips, which we were obliged 
to be satisfied with as the result of our 
labors; these we found to be of the purest 
white, and as hard as granite, though later 
on, in exposure to the damper air beyond 
the margin of the salt plain, they turned 
a greyish color and lost a good deal of 
their consistency, becoming quite pliable 
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in the hands. We were told that at this 
distance from the land the salt incrusta- 
tion was many feet thick; and this we 
could easily believe to be the fact. Having 
completed the examination, we continued 
our way; and anything more weird and 
unworldlike than the scene which sur- 
rounded us it would be difficult to imag- 
ine. The last gleams of daylight had now 
disappeared, and the moon was shining 
brightly upon our way. All round us lay 
a boundless expanse of the most brilliant 
white salt, glimmering like snow in its 
light, and unbroken by any relief to the 
dead monotony of the effect thus pro- 
duced, except in such cases as here and 
there a bush or a piece of stick, blown off 
the neighboring plains, had got imbedded 
in its surface. Not a sound was to be 
heard except the tramp of the animals 
and the clang of the mule bells, while 
every now and then, as a high wind was 
blowing, a piece of bramble or a wisp of 
grass would come racing past, along the 
level surface in a ghostly manner that was 
quite calculated to make one start. The 
effect of the moonlight upon the white 
ground was to render things less discern- 
ible than had we been on land; and we 
could easily understand how easy it must 
be to lose one’s way here, for once or 
twice, getting separated from the kaffila, 
we found that the only guide to its position 
was the sound of its bells. The track, 
moreover, was of the vaguest description, 
the only signs by which it could be distin- 
guished being the traces left by previous 
kaffilas ; and these occasionally failed us, 
so that more than once we found ourselves, 
to our consternation, wandering off the 
route on to a surface which had apparently 
never been touched by man or beast. 

We crossed the margin of the salt, on 
our entrance upon it about 6.30 P.M., and 
marching steadily at an average pace of 
not less than three and a half miles an 
hour, we found ourselves at the other side 
about 3 A.M., and must thus have trav- 
ersed a distance from edge to edge of 
about twenty-five miles in a straight line. 
From the view which we obtained at vari- 
ous points of the vast hollow in which this 
incrustation is accumulated, and from the 
accounts of the people dwelling near, we 
reckoned that the total extent covered by 
it could not be less than about four hun- 
dred square miles, if only it stretched in 
the direction from east to west as far as it 
did in that in which we had crossed it, 
from north to south; but, as far as we 
could judge, it must have extended much 
farther. 
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It is difficult to explain the origin of 
this strange phenomenon. It may be that 
this incrustation is the deposit accumu- 
lated in the vast low-lying plain in the 
course of centuries upon centuries, during 
which the rainfall and the annual melting 
of the snows upon the mountains, besides 
the perennial streams which all drain into 
this basin, have brought down in their 
waters from the strata of salt through 
which they have passed these incalculable 
quantities of salt in solution. The sum- 
mer sun has dried up the water by evap- 
oration, and left the salt deposit lying 
upon a soil more or less saturated with 
moisture. The layer of salt thus depos- 
ited has gained in thickness and consis- 
tency year by year, till it has become, at a 
distance from its margin on either side, a 
solid, homogeneous mass of the purest 
salt such as, in any other country than 
Persia, would constitute a natural treasure 
of great value, for here there is no occa- 
sion for mining expenses; the salt has 
only to be broken up by dynamite or other 
means and carted away. But so deficient 
are the simplest means of communication 
in this country, that here it must lie, abso- 
lutely useless, though distant only about 
one hundred miles from its capital, for 
want of any possibility of transporting it 
thither. 

After one day of welcome rest for man 
and beast, we started on a march of twenty- 
four miles, across an expanse of sand, 
to the nearest well. Itis curious to notice, 
that while to the north of the plain of salt 
no sand is visible, the whole of the south- 
ern side is covered with huge sand-hills, 
which stretch some fifteen or sixteen miles 
inland. Through the outskirts it was of 
these that our way lay, and weary work 
it was indeed for all of us, plodding 
through such heavy ground. As the day 
grew, moreover, the wind rose, and the 
air became filled with particles of sand, 
which inflamed the eyes, so that for 
a couple of days afterwards they did 
not recover from the effects. As we pro- 
ceeded, the plain of salt, which was on 
our right, gradually receded from us, till 
at our camping-ground it was only faintly 
visible in the distance. Here we found 
the remains of another old caravansarai, 
which had become so buried in the sand 
that we had to enter it by the roof, anda 
spring of delicious sweet water. And 
continuing our journey the next day fora 
distance of twelve or fourteen miles 
through the same sand, we found our- 
selves in the neighborhood of Kashan and 
in the midst of civilization, at least such a 
degree of it as exists in Persia. 
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From The Spectator. 
A CANNIBAL PLANT. 

SOME years ago, a striking story was 
published in France describing a wonder- 
ful flesh-eating plant discovered by a great 
botanist. If we remember rightly, the 
story recounted how a certain collector 
discovered a plant of the fly-trap species 
of so gigantic a size that it could consume 
huge masses of raw meat. Justas the fly- 
catching plant snaps up a fly, and draws 
nutriment from the fly’s dead body, so this 
one fed itself on the legs of mutton and 
sirloins of beef which were thrown into 
its ravening maw. The botanist in the 
story, for some reason, possibly fear of 
having his plant destroyed as dangerous 
to public safety, keeps the existence of the 
plant a secret, and preserves it in a locked- 
up conservatory. His wife, however, who 
is made miserable by his absorption of 
mind — he thinks of nothing but how to 
feed and improve his wonderful and fas- 
cinating plant — determines to follow him. 
This she does, accompanied by an old 
school friend of the husband. When the 
pair reach the inner conservatory, they 
see, to their horror, the infatuated botanist 
tossing bleeding joints of raw meat into 
the huge jaws of a giant fly-trap. They 
are at first petrified with horror. At last, 
however, the wife throws herself into the 
arms of her husband, and implores him to 
give up dwelling upon the horrible carniv- 
orous monstrosity which he has discov- 
ered and reared. Unfortunately, however, 
the wife in appealing to her husband goes 
too close to the plant. Its huge tentacles 
surround her and then proceed to drag her 
in, and the two stupefied men see the plant 
begin to devour its victim. Fortunately, 
however, the friend catches sight of an 
axe lying near, and seizing this he strikes 
at the roots of the plant. A few frenzied 
blows do the necessary work, and the flesh- 
eating plant tumbles to the ground and- 
releases from its clutches the terrified 
woman. The botanist, however, cannot 
survive his most cherished discovery, and 
with the exclamation, “ You have killed 
my plant!” he falls back dead. 

The story is good enough as astory, but 
if we are to believe an article said in the 
Review of Reviews to be taken from Lu- 
cifer — we say “said” advisedly, because 
we have looked in the October Lucifer and 
can find no such article, and therefore pre- 
sume there must be some mistake —it is 
only another instance of fiction being pro- 
phetic, and anticipating scientific discov- 
ery. According to the article quoted by 
Mr. Stead, there has been discovered in 
Nicaragua a flesh-eating, or rather, man- 
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eating plant, which for horror is quite the 
equal of the novelist’s imagination, This 
plant is found, it is asserted, in Nicaragua, 
and is called by the natives “the devil’s 
snare.” In form itis akind of vegetable 
octopus, or devil-fish, and is able to drain 
the blood of any living thing which comes 
within its clutches. We give the story 
with all reserve, but it must be admitted 
to be circumstantial enough in all its de- 
tails tobe possible. It appears that a Mr. 
Dunstan, a naturalist, has lately returned 
from Central America, where he spent two 
years in the study of the plants and ani- 
mals of those regions. In one of the 
swamps which surround the great Nicara- 
gua Lake, he discovered the singular 
growth of which we are writing. ‘He 
was engaged in hunting for botanical and 
entomological specimens, when he heard 
his dog cry out, as if in agony, from a 
distance. Running to the spot whence 
the animal’s cries came, Mr. Dunstan 
found him enveloped in a perfect net- 
work of what seemed to be a fine, rope-like 
tissue of roots and fibres. The plant or 
vine seemed composed entirely of bare, 
interlacing stems, resembling, more than 
anything else, the branches of the weeping- 
willow denuded of its foliage, but of a 
dark, nearly black hue, and covered with 
a thick, viscid gum that exuded from the 
pores.” Drawing his knife, Mr. Dunstan 
attempted to cut the poor beast free; but 
it was with the very greatest difficulty that 
he managed to sever the fleshy muscular 
fibres of the plant. When the dog was 
extricated from the coils of the plant, Mr. 
Dunstan saw, to his horror and amaze- 
ment, that the dog’s body was blood- 
stained, “ while the skin appeared to have 
been actually sucked or puckered in 
spots,” and the animal staggered as if 
from exhaustion. “In cutting the vine, 
the twigs curled like living, sinuous fingers 
about Mr. Dunstan’s hand, and it required 
no slight force to free the member from 
its clinging grasp, which left the flesh red 
and blistered. The gum exuding from the 
vine was of a greyish-dark tinge, remark- 
ably adhesive, and of a disagreeable ani- 
mal odor, powerful and nauseating to 
inhale.” The natives, we are told, showed 
the greatest horror of the plant, which, as 
we have noted above, they called the 
“ devil’s snare,” and they recounted to the 
naturalist many stories of its death-dealing 
powers. Mr. Dunstan, we are told, was 


able to discover very little about the nature 
of the plant, owing to the difficulty of 
handling it, for its grasp can only be 
shaken off with the loss of skin, and even 
of flesh. As near as he could ascertain, 
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however, its power of suction is contained 
“in a number of infinitesimal mouths or 
little suckers, which, ordinarily closed, 
open for the reception of food.” “If the 
substance is animal, the blood is drawn 
off and the carcass or refuse then dropped. 
A lump of raw meat being thrown it, in 
the short space of five minutes the blood 
will be thoroughly drunk off and the mass 
thrown aside. Its voracity is almost be- 
yond belief.” 

The story is unquestionably a very cu- 
rious one, and we may rely upon it, that if 
the plant really does exist, we shall soon 
have aspecimen at Kew. The digging of 
the Nicaragua Canal will bring plenty of 
Americans and Englishmen into the very 
country where the “ vampire vine”’ is said 
to exist, and the question whether the 
whole thing is oris not a hoax may very 
soon be tested. This fact makes, we 
readily admit, very much in favor of the 
truth of the story. Since the shores of 
the Nicaragua Lake are so soon to be ex- 
plored, it would have been far safer fora 
botanical practical joker to have “seated ” 
his plant in that natural home of unverifi- 
able strange stories, the upper valley of 
the Amazon. The neighborhood inhab- 
ited by that Amazonian tribe who by the 
use of some secret process can reduce a 
human corpse to a tenth of its original 
size, and so produce a perfectly propor- 
tioned miniature mummy of the dead man, 
would have been a good locality in which 
to “ place ” the tale of the cannibal plant. 
Again, Nicaragua is within the Tropics, 
and plant-life there is therefore specially 
gross and vigorous, Besides, there is no 
inherent impossibility in the idea of a 
flesh-eating plant. Itis merely a question 
as to whether evolution has or has not 
happened to develop the fly-eating plant 
on a sufficiently large enough scale to do 
what is related of the vampire vine. No 
one who has seen the ugly snap which that 
tiny vegetable crab, Venus’s fly-trap, gives 
when the hairs inside its mouth are tickled 
by the human finger in the way that a fly 
would tickle them by walking, can doubt 
for a moment that the development of a 
plant capable of eating or sucking the 
blood of a man, is only a matter of degree. 
Even in England, there are plants which 
act on a small scale exactly the part as- 
serted to be played by the vampire vine, 
—for example, Lathrea sqguamaria, the 
toothwort, “a pale, chlorophyl-less para- 
site found in British woods.” The account 
of the plant given by Mr.G. A. Thomson 
in “Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” is as 
follows : “ Excepting the flower-stalk, the 
stalk is virtually underground; it bears. 
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suctorial roots and tooth-like leaves. The 
latter are hollow, and are entered through 
a narrow aperture by many kinds of small 
animals. These seem to be entangled in 
protoplasmic exudations within the leaf- 
cavity, find exit impossible, die, decom- 
pose, and are absorbed.” Even more 
remarkable is Mr. Thomson’s account of 
the carnivorous proclivities of the butter 
wort. This plant secrets “a copious vis- 
cid acid secretion to entrap its victims.” 
“ This serves as ‘insect lime;’ but, besides 
retaining the unwary midges, it finally di- 
gests them. Drops of rain may fall on 
the leaves, or pebbles may land there, but 
without noteworthy effect; a small insect, 
however, stimulates a copious flow of the 
fatal secretion. But there is also move- 
ment; for, when an insect is caught, the 
margin of the leaves slowly curl inwards 
for an hour or two, thus surrounding the 
booty, or shifting it nearer the centre, 
in any case exposing it to more glands. 
After digestion, the results and the surplus 
exudation are absorbed, leaving finally the 
undigested skin of the insect on the more 
or less dry leaf-surface.” It will be noted 
that this, in miniature, is almost exactly 
the process adopted by the Nicaraguan 
carnivorous creeper. If the species of 
insect-eating plants were very few in num- 
ber, and were very sparsely found, it 
might be possible to regard them as mere 
lusus nature. There are, however, known 
to be several hundred dicotyledons which, 
in some way or other, catch and live on 
animal food. From such a basis the evo- 
lution of a giant and man-eating dicoty- 
ledon is within the bounds of possibility. 
We cannot help hoping very much that 
the story of the vampire vine will turn 
out to be true, for if it does, the botanists 
will be able to try some very curious ex- 
periments as to how these vegetables, 
which are half animals, digest, and whether 
their movements can properly be regarded 
as muscular movements. It is true that 
Darwin administered extremely homeeo- 
pathic doses (‘000095 of a milligramme) of 
nitrate of ammonia to a sundew, and found 
the plant responded to the drug exhibited ; 
but it would be far easier to conduct ex- 
periments on a larger plant. Evenasit is, 
we know that the insect-eating plants se- 
crete not only an acid, but a “ peptonizing 
ferment” for the purposes of digestion. 
They also feed, like animals, “on sub- 
stances at a high chemical level.” More 
than a hundred and fifty years ago, Lin- 
nzus noted that the Lapps “used the 
butterwort for curdling milk, a property 
due to a rennet-like ferment which the 
plant has in addition to the digestive or 





peptic.” Again, we are told that Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson has “detected electric 
currents similar to those observed in the 
neuro-muscular activity of animals.” The 
borderland between animal and plant life 
occupied by the insect-eaters is, indeed, 
one of the most curious and interesting 
fields of biological study; and if a plant 
as large as the vampire vine could be 
obtained to experiment with, discoveries 
of enormous importance to science might 
very likely be made. The vampire vine 
would doubtless stand a grain of calomel 
after a heavy meat meal without damage 
or annoyance. 


From The Saturday Review. 
MANX HUMOR. 


IF it be said that between Manx and 
Scotch humor there is a strong family re- 
semblance, the resemblance fails in this 
point, that man has had no Dean Ramsay. 
Yet there is room for one. 

In the Isle of Man, asin Scotland, much 
of the humor depends upon odd turns of 
expression. “If aver I get to Heaven, 
pass’n (parson),” said an old parish clerk, 
“itll be under your patronage.” The no- 
tion here is funny enough, giving a vivid 
glimpse of the future state as depicted by 
aman who had seldom been outside his 
own parish. Or, the humor may consist 
merely in the unexpected use of some par- 
ticular word. A queer old character who 
had been given a new muffler and kept it 
carefully wrapt up in paper instead of 
using it, replied to all remonstrances, “ I’m 
not goin’ fur to make a hack of it at all.” 
Upon another occasion he remarked to a 
visitor who had been much benefited in 
health by residence in the island, “ You 
iss a much batter gentleman now till you 
wass when you came;” with which may 
be compared the courtly minister’s “ who 
putteth her Ladyship’s trust in Thee.” 
To those who took his words literally, an- 
other expression of his would sound amus- 
ing. Describing a former mistress, he 
said, “ We wass fallin’ out reg’lar the first 
two years, but after that I could manage 
her.” Yet all he meant by the last phrase 
was that matters had run more smoothly. 

Even narrow-mindedness has its humor- 
ous side. “He’s nice enough,” said an 
old farmer, a staunch Churchman, speak- 
ing of an acquaintance, “ but he’s a Meth- 
odist. Not that he’s on the ‘plan’ at an, 
but he’s next door to it.” The degrees of 
comparison suggested here are delicious. 
The old fellow had no intention of being 
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amusing, yet was not by any means desti- 
tute of humor, as the following advice, full 
of worldly wisdom, which he gave to a 
pediar and local preacher will testify. “I 
wass tellin’ him,” said he, with a twinkle 
in his grey eyes, “ people would be think- 
in’ far more of him and his things if he 
joined the Church, and maybe the bishop 
himself would buy somethin’.” His sec- 
tarianism was apt to show itself in a very 
pronounced form; but, nevertheless, he 
was almost a freethinker compared with a 
neighbor who had been in the habit of 
reading Spurgeon’s sermons, and who 
gave it up because he was told that Spur- 
geon was suffering from the gout, an ail- 
ment which he had heard was caused by 
drinking port. Few Manxmen would go 
to this extreme. 

Some funny stories are told about the 
marriage service. One of tnem relates 
how an old man brought rather unwillingly 
to the altar could not be induced to repeat 
the responses. “ My good man,” at length 
exclaimed the clergyman, “I really cannot 
marry you unless you do as you are told.” 
Bui the man still remained silent. At this 
unexpected hitch the bride lost all pa- 
tience with her future spouse, and burst 
out with, “Go on, you old toot! Say it 
after him just the same as if you wass 
mockin’ him.” The same difficulty oc- 
curred in another case. The clergyman, 
after explaining what was necessary and 
going over the responses several times 
without the smallest effect, stopped in 
dismay, whereapon the bridegroom en- 
couraged him with, “ Go ahead, pass’n, go 
ahead ! thou’rt doin’ bravely.” Upon an- 
other occasion it was, strangely enough, 
the woman who could not be prevailed 
upon to speak. When the clergyman re- 
monstrated with her, she indignantly re- 
plied, “Your father married me twice 
befoor, and he wasn’t axin’ me any of 
them imperent questions at all.” 

Sometimes, as here, this unconscious 
humor is apt to be a little disquieting to 
the person to whom it is addressed. A 
certain author, having explained the na- 
ture of his occupation to an old Manx 
woman, was hardly prepared for the com- 
ment, “ Well, well, what does it matter so 
long as a body makes his livin’ honestly ;” 
the words being evidently meant to put 
him on better terms with himself. But 
worse still fared an English clergyman, 
for some years vicar of a Manx parish, 
and, from ignorance of the people and 
their ways, not a very popular one. Hav- 
ing received preferment elsewhere, he 
started on a round of farewell visits, but 
without hearing a single regret that he 
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was going. At last one old woman told 
him she was “mortal sorry.” In his de- 
light the vicar let curiosity outrun discre- 
tion, and he asked for her reason. ‘ Well,” 
said she with touching candor, “ we’ve 
had a lot o’ pass’ns over here from En- 
gland, and each one has been worse than 
the last, and after you’re gone I’m afeard 
they’ll be sen’in’ us the Devil himself.” 
The vicar left hurriedly. 

Still, he may not have been quite. as 
black as he was painted —at least, if any 
weight be attached to the opinion of an 
old Manxman who stoutly maintained 
there was some good in everybody. A 
clergyman, taking, in fun, the opposite 
view, asked, “ Then what do you say to 
Satan?” Quick as lightning, the old fel- 
low tapped him on the shoulder, and re- 
plied, “ Hush, hush, pass’n, it isn’t for you 
to speak agen him atall. Doesn’t he give 
you the very coaton your back?” Equally 
smart was the retort of a Mr. Teare to 
Bishop Hiil, who had told him there were 
no tears in Heaven. “The Plains of 
Heaven I know, my Lord,” said he, allud- 
ing to Martin’s famous picture so-called, 
and painted from Manx scenery, “but I 
have never heard of a hill there.” This 
readiness of tongue is found at the most 
unexpected times and in the most unex- 
pected places. A local preacher, who was 
dividing his sermon into an interminable 
number of heads, was interrupted by a 
shout from one of the congregation, impa- 
tient for the more solid matter of the ser- 
mon itself: ** Mate (meat), man; give us 
mate! It’s mate we’ve come here to 
get.” Without a moment’s hesitation the 
preacher replied, “ Then houl’ on till I’ve 
done carvin’.” Then who would look for 
humor in an advertisement? Yet, take 
the following announcement from the pro- 
prietor of a certain new road who had 
reason to feel hurt because a lawsuit about 
a right of way had gone against him: “In 
order to prevent, if possible, the said road 
from being hereafter stolen by the public, 
I also give notice to jurymen, setting 
quests, and others whom it may concern, 
there was no footpath where the said road 
now runs up which a man, drunk or sober, 
could have driven a cart and pair of 
horses ; and no old woman has been known 
to ride, or has been heard to boast that 
she has ridden on a cow, horse, pig, don- 
key, or other animal, or on a broomstick, 
over the said road.” Many other in- 
stances could be quoted; but enough 
surely have been given to show that, in 
spite of Board Schools, Manx humor still 
exists with a rich, full-bodied flavor ot its 
own. 





